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F the new Peace Front becomes a reality the map of 

Europe cannot in future be altered by force. We shall 

have either the continuance of things as they are or, if 
change, then negotiated change. Violence, whether direct or 
indirect, means war. Let us examine therefore the claims 
advanced and see how far the States making them are in a 
position to agree to their settlement by conference; how 
far, that is, such claims can be granted without disturbing 
the ordered rule of law, and how far they are made not for 
the redress of grievances but as stepping-stones to growing 
power and the ultimate domination of Europe. There are 
many European States with claims to advance, few indeed 
without, but for the present purpose it will be sufficient to 
deal with the cases of Germany and Italy. 

Though both are bound by all the engagements of the Axis 
the Italian position differs from that of Germany. It is not 
necessary to assume that the Duce desires to become a good 
European. It may be that despite, or perhaps because of, 
what has happened in Abyssinia, Spain and Albania, Italy is 
prepared for negotiation on her demands on France which 
form the only unfulfilled part of her Imperial programme as at 
present disclosed. Financial exhaustion, lack of raw materials 
and above all public opinion appear to account for the obvious 
reluctance of Mussolini to incur the risks of war. “ Corsica ” 
and “‘ Nice ” may perhaps be no more than a sounding-board 
for the discussion on business-like lines of the readjustment 
of port arrangements at Djibouti, some further concessions 
in the old-standing Tunisian dispute and a reduction in the 
canal charges which now bear heavily on the Governors of 
Ethiopia. If that is so Italy may perhaps be classed as 
manageable. 

The German case is different. All her moves since 1933 
have certainly been carefully planned but not, as would seem, 
so much to correct injustices or to meet the needs of her 
national life as to increase her strength for general purposes. 
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Her claims are opportunist in character and are pressed or 
postponed as circumstances appear to require. There are, of 
course, covering slogans, living-room, self-determination, 
access to raw materials and the like, but it is hard to see what 
relation they bear to the various strokes which have already 
been made or to the others which are in prospect. The 
technique has now become familiar. Wherever Germans are 
found an agitation is started, propaganda and speakers are 
provided and if necessary violence is employed. Vienna was 
the first case of this kind, the Sudetenland the next. These are 
realised examples but the fact is that on all the German 
borders the material is being prepared in the same way. And 
the scheme extends beyond the borders. It may assist the 
Iron Guard in Rumania or foster the Nazi movement in 
Hungary or even regiment the Germans in $.W. Africa. The 
next coup might be the overthrow, ostensibly by internal 
forces, of the Government in Budapest or the forcible annexa- 
tion of Slovakia. In considering, therefore, the treatment of 
German claims we have to regard the wide field they cover,. 
the diversity of their character and the dynamic force behind 
them. Moreover, there is the root question whether a reason- 
able settlement either of the general demands or the particular 
cases is compatible with the continued existence of the Nazi 
régime. The choice in any case between Peace and War in 
Europe rests mainly with the German Chancellor. 

Now what forces are likely to influence him for peace? 
First there is moderate opinion in Germany. A great many 
upper and middle-class people regard the Fihrer as an 
upstart. It is indeed surprising that those who stood behind 
Hindenburg now support Hitler. Then there are the manu- 
facturers and industrialists who suffer severely under the 
control of National-Socialism. Their feelings are unmistakable, 
so unmistakable that once they received a soothing and 


sympathetic mention by Dr. Schacht. Speaking of the New 
Plan, he said : 


Admittedly they had had to pay a high price for it. He had in 
his time described his New Plan as “horrible ” and he stood by 
that opinion. He had been told of a merchant who decorated his 
stand at an exhibition with the forty forms which an exporter or 
importer must fill up before he could do any business. 


<4 ea 
I am of the same opinion as that man, but we cannot help him 
at the moment.” 
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The views of these elements were discussed in a recent book 
by Dr. Hermann Rauschning. His conclusion was (I quote 
from The Times summary) : 


That the conservatives and industrialists who helped to secure 
power for Herr Hitler are deeply disappointed and disillusioned at 
the course the revolution has taken. They hoped to guide National- 
Socialism into channels that would enable them to recreate the 
Germany they had lost, the Germany of Junker influence, indus- 
trial hegemony, military prestige. But they confused order with 
subjection, and by the time they had placed National-Socialism 
in the saddle it had ceased to be a national movement and had 
started on a career of violence and disintegration. 


Two arguments are used with these critics. The first is that 
Hitler has saved them from the horrors of Bolshevism, and 
the second that he has torn up the Treaty of Versailles. Under 
the influence of Nazi propaganda the first argument is 
generally accepted in Germany and widely held abroad. It 
is therefore worth while to quote the contemporary judgment 
of a well-informed observer. The Times Correspondent on 
March 2nd, 1933, wrote : 


There was never a German Communist danger from 1923 until 
the fall of the Bruning Government. The German working class 
has hitherto not been militantly revolutionary... . Ii, in a year’s 
time, or sooner or later, the German Labour movement as a whole 
becomes for the first time militant, and the danger of a Com- 
munistic (not necessarily Bolshevist) revolution becomes acute, 
it will, in the opinion of many shrewd observers, have dated from 
January 30th, 1933, the beginning of this Fascist Revolution, or 
perhaps May 3oth, 1932, when for the first time in German 
Republican history a Chancellor, Dr. Bruning, was virtually 


‘dismissed by the aged President without having been overthrown 


in Parliament. 


. Rauschning, again, 


Does not agree that National-Socialism represented the last 
reserve effort of the nation against impending chaos, as its leaders 
would have Germany and the world believe. There were,” he 
says, “ adequate reserves, if they had been intelligently used, and 
in any case chaos was not imminent. There never was the remotest 
danger of a revolution from the Left, still less of a Bolshevist 


revolution.” 
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As to the second argument, it becomes clearer and clearer 
that the Nazi programme is by no means strictly related to 
the Diktat. Some of its achievements, the Czech conquest for 
example and the Anschluss, have little to do with the Treaty, 
whilst what might be imagined to be insufferable wrongs like 
the loss of Alsace and the Tyrol have been accepted. Never- 
theless, these two arguments are effective for their purpose of 
silencing, even converting, home critics. 

Externally, the greatest hope for peace is the creation of 
the new front. Perhaps it has already changed the course of 
German policy. But we must not forget that Hitler is 
conscious of the difficulties it faces; of the fact that at the 
present moment it is only in a very rudimentary stage ; that 
the smaller States want nothing to do with it because they 
are not yet convinced that it will be successful, and that the 
friendship between H.M. Government and the Soviet Union 
has only ripened in the forcing-house of a very warm public 
opinion. 

* * * * 


Now let us consider the forces inclining Germany to choose 
the path which leads to war. First we must put the funda- 
mental belief that nothing is achieved without force. To 
quote Mein Kampf : 


Therefore the interests of the separated territories must be 
subordinated to the one purpose. That one purpose must aim at 
obtaining for the central remaining portion such a measure of 
power and might that will enable it to enforce its will on the hostile 
will of the victor, and thus redress the wrong. For flaming protests 
will not restore the oppressed territories to the bosom of a common 
Reich. That can be done only through the might of the sword. 


Next comes the temper of the Nazi Party. The whole strength 
of the régime is based on a remarkable series of successes. 
They were hardly thought to be attainable without war. 
There was great anxiety when the troops re-entered the 
Rhineland. It was possible that Schuschnigg would resist 
when the Germans marched into Austria. It was feared that 
the allies might not persuade Dr. Benesh to abandon his 
powerful fortifications and lay down his superior arms before 
a German attack. These were times of great strain for the 
rulers of Germany. In a very frank speech made at Hamburg 
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on October 21st, Dr. Goebbels admitted “we had to keep 
our nerves to the last minute.” But all went well. The 
Swastika steadily advanced and never a shot fired. It is hard 
to see, therefore, how prestige, which is vital, can be main- 
tained once it is understood that the triumphant progress is 
at an end. Thirdly, there is the loss of strategic advantage 
involved in hesitation at this stage. Every previous move 
has placed the German forces in a stronger position. They 
speak of encirclement ; their own scheme has been that of 
the pincers. Czechoslovakia was the great military obstacle. 
With the Germans in Vienna it was surrounded. The seizure 
of Memel and the subsequent subjugation of Lithuania, com- 
bined with the German appearance in Slovakia, made Poland 
feel the squeeze. When Austria had joined the Reich, Hungary 
found herself with a German neighbour ; just as when Albania 
was taken Yugoslavia fell into the pincers also. To stop now, 
therefore, means that the hitherto successful strategical 
advance, the surrounding and undermining is over, whilst 
the forces of resistance are enabled to marshal themselves. 

Finally there is this obscure problem : What would be the 
effect on the economic structure of Germany, which is a great 
war machine, if war were banished from Europe? Man- 
power, priority of imports, control of exchange, all have been 
organised to gain military strength. Can the change-over be 
made without bringing the whole edifice to the ground? To 
turn back is the more difficult because Munich was supposed 
to have cleared the way forward. We thought it meant their 
acceptance of methods of negotiation. They thought it 
meant our acceptance of German hegemony in Central 
Europe. As The Times Correspondent wrote: “‘ The Czecho- 
Slovak Government are required to act on the German 
principle that Great Britain and France have no locus standi 
politically in that part of Europe.” There was probably a 
genuine misunderstanding. Most people here imagined that 
Herr Hitler’s assurance to Mr. Chamberlain that he would 
consult him on matters of common interest meant affairs in 
Central Europe, whereas in the German mind the idea was 
firmly fixed that British interests lay in the British Empire 
and in Western Europe, and that German interests were 
recognised in Central and Eastern Europe. Matters, therefore, 
of common interest would only be those in which these two 
major spheres of influence came into contact. 
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Accordingly, from the time of the Munich Settlement 
onwards Germany went full steam ahead with her plan for 
using her new elbow-room to meet the increasing difficulties 
of her military economics. How it was all done was explained 
by Dr. Schacht in the speech before the Economic Council to 
which I have already referred. He said that with the help of 
their “ credit policy Germany had created an armament such 
as was approached by that of no other State, and that in turn 
had made possible the success of their foreign policy.” He 
went on to explain the various stages of his credit extension 
and capital-building policy made possible by the controls 
which can be exercised in a Totalitarian State over wages, 
prices and markets. He referred to the reduction in the import 
of finished goods between 1934 and 1937, which was 63 per 
cent. As a result, they were able to increase imports of ore 
by 132 per cent., of oil by 116 per cent., of grain by 112 per 
cent., and of rubber by 71 per cent. “ The weight of 80 million 
consumers pressed so strongly on the surrounding European 
world in particular that it was difficult to foresee what economic- 
political changes in Europe might yet result from it.” 

Dr. Schacht himself was dismissed in January and his place 
was taken by Herr Funk. But the policy was pursued with 
vigour. There was the loan to Turkey. There was the plan 
for monopolising the trade of Bulgaria. Pressure was brought 
to bear on Jugoslavia to increase her supply of raw materials. 
Credit was granted to Poland in order to increase trade in 
excess of the then existing quotas. There were the beginnings 
of a treaty with Roumania and demands of an exacting 
character were made upon..Uithuania. There was the plan, 
brought to London, withishe ingenious intention of persuading 
foreign countries to..1nance the persecution of the Jews by 
increased purchses of German goods. Its failure was the 
occasion of Dr yschacht’s fall. 

The Germar:s were relying on a stock of raw material and 
food which wad been laid in, in view of the Munich Crisis, to 
tide industry over the new Barter Agreements which were 
expected zn the Balkans and Eastern Europe. But the cam- 
paign tc‘Secure the new supplies did not go too well. Already, 
beforey Christmas, the British Government had decided to 
supp their trade in the Balkans and prevent a German 
monooly. In November the exports of Greater Germany fell 
by 3 000,000 Marks and the imports by over 4,000,000 Marks. 
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Austria and the Sudetenland were a dead weight. Moreover, 
Jugoslavia reduced her exports to Germany owing to payment 
difficulties. Then there were difficulties with Italy. Herr Funk 
visited Rome, but it seemed clear that the Italians were 
becoming less anxious to part with their raw materials. This 
matter arose again in connection with the Axis Agreement, 
which spoke of organising in common all the resources they 
possessed for war purposes, but on what terms is not known. 

Then there was the hostility of the United States, largely 
due to the persecution of the Jews. The January figures of 
German trade showed an abnormally heavy fall in imports, 
especially in foodstuffs. In May Polish trade was reduced on 
a warning issued to exporters to avoid excessive exports to 
Germany, and at the end of the month it was decided to 
reduce trade to about half its former amount. Even the 
distribution of foreign newspapers suffered, due to the decline 
in British trade. 

The plea of Herr Hitler in January that Germany must 
export or die was, in the light of what was happening, almost 
a cry of despair. A very revealing speech was made in March 
by Herr Brinkmann, who had been Herr Funk’s assistant at 
the Reichsbank. It was reported by the Agence Economique 
et Financiere Dr. Brinkmann declared that 300,000 agricul- 
tural workers had gone to the factories and their places had 
been taken by foreigners who must be paid in foreign ex- 
change; that the German steel output could not be main- 
tained ; that they had relied for their supply on the “ dowry” 
of {60,000,000 from Austria and that the whole of that nest- 
egg had been squandered ; that the stock of foreign exchange 
was exhausted; that, in consequence of the excessive and 
too-rapid consumption of raw materials, manufacturing costs 
had increased and the quality of their output had deteriorated ; 
that prices were now four times higher than normal. Dr. 
Brinkmann’s outburst must be considered in the light of the 
fact that he had a nervous breakdown and, in fact, in May 
he left the Reichsbank. 

It was amidst difficulties of this kind that the Reich 
decided in March to annex Bohemia and Moravia. This action 
seems to have been dictated by economic necessity. As a 
Special Correspondent of The Times said : 

By seizing Czechoslovakia Germany has secured, without doubt, 
the key position in Continental trade. She is now in control of the 
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most important link between the Danube and the Elbe, the Black 
Sea and the North Sea... . As already indicated, Herr Hitler’s 
action cannot be dissociated from the very difficult economic 
situation of the Reich as to which he made no secret in his speech 
of January 30th. The success of its self-sufficiency economy 
depends on enlargement of the territorial basis. The absorption of 
Bohemia and Moravia is a step towards the solution. There will 
be further steps, the form of which cannot at the moment be 
forecast, to transform the whole of Middle and Eastern Europe 
into an economic unit in which production and trade will be 
developed and co-ordinated under the leadership of the Reich. 
That is the German mission in Europe. 


To sum up: The war-machine must be fed. It has already 
consumed such windfalls as the fine on the Jews, Austria’s 
gold and foreign exchange, Church property and the reserves 
of Czechoslovakia when it could get them. It is now faced 
with organised resistance to its trade methods and an alliance 
against aggression. What is there to do? Is it safe to allow 
the Peace Allies to come level in arms or even to surpass 
German strength? And yet how is the race to be maintained ? 
And most difficult of all, if reliance on force is to be abandoned, 
can the Nazi prestige survive? 

That is the black side. The nearest thing to a bright side is 
set out by Dr. Rauschning. He thinks that even now there 
may exist the possibility of bringing the Revolution to an 
end, of overcoming the drift to anarchy, of restoring the State 
on a basis of Christian ethics, of returning to a sane foreign 
policy that offers the permanent restoration of Germany to 
her proper rank in Europe without the hazard and disruptive 
consequences of war. In the view of Herr Rauschning nobody 
can doubt that behind the screen of hysterical exaltation this 
conviction is growing steadily in Germany to-day. 

Wepcwoop Benn, 


PALESTINE: THE PRESENT POSITION. 


HE struggle in Palestine drags on year after year ; the 

controversy spreads, and the issues seem to become 

more and more tangled and confused. The average man 
finds it hard to form a judgment. And whatever might be the 
rights or wrongs, he is often inclined to think that the 
problem has proved itself in practice to be insoluble. I would 
try in this article to help to clarify the matter, and to offer 
some way of escape from that counsel of despair. To that end 
I shall set out, first, a few definite propositions, to which I 
think impartial opinion might assent—disputed though each 
of them might be from one side or the other; and then to 
submit tentatively the general lines on which, as it seems to 
me, progress might be made. And in order to clear the air, 
the first statements to be made are negative. There are certain 
claims and proposals, prominently advanced, which are ill- 
founded, and must be definitely rejected before we can 
approach a right solution. 

1. It is not the case that the British Government during 
the War, as an inducement to the Arab peoples to rise against 
Turkey, promised through their spokesman, Sir Henry 
McMahon, that Palestine west of the Jordan should be part 
of the future Arab domains. 

The wording of the British undertaking, it is true, is not 
explicit. It does not say “ Palestine shall be excluded.” But 
it was impossible to word it that way, since “ Palestine ” was 
not a name in use in the Turkish Empire. Further, no under- 
standing with regard to those regions had at that time 
been reached with France, who was closely interested. The 
excluded areas were therefore described as those that lay to 
the west of certain other areas. But apart from the question 
of textual interpretation, a principal reason for holding that 
it was understood at the time on both sides that Palestine 
was excluded, is that Sir Henry McMahon himself has publicly 
and categorically stated that that was so. His declaration was 
endorsed by the late Sir Gilbert Clayton, the distinguished 
administrator who assisted McMahon in the negotiations and 
who drafted the actual documents. Furthermore, when the 
future of Palestine came to be determined after the War, the 
Arab delegation at the Peace Conference—which was appointed 
by King Hussein of the Hedjaz, who had been the other party 
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in the McMahon negotiations, and was headed by his son, the 
Emir Faisal—never once advanced the claim that Palestine 
had been included in the pledge. 

There is no substance, therefore, in the contention that the 
Arabs had been induced to enter the War by a promise that 
was afterwards dishonoured ; and that the Balfour Declara- 
tion of 1917, favouring the creation of a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine, was invalid from the beginning, because 
it was inconsistent with an undertaking that had been given 
two years earlier. T. E. Lawrence is often quoted as having 
condemned the way in which the Arabs were treated by the 
Allied Powers at the end of the War; and there is no doubt 
that he felt bitterly that the assurances he had himself given 
had not been honoured at that time. But two years after- 
wards the arrangements were revised in important particulars, 
after a Conference at Cairo held by Mr. Churchill as Colonial 
Secretary ; and then Lawrence was satisfied. He wrote in a 
footnote in a later edition of The Seven Pillars of Wisdom that 
a solution had been found “ fulfilling (I think) our promises in 
letter and spirit (where humanly possible) without sacrificing 
any interests of our Empire or any interest of the peoples 
concerned. So we were quit of the war-time Eastern adven- 
ture, with clean hands, but three years too late to earn the 
gratitude which peoples, if not States, can pay.” 

2. On the other hand, it is not the case that the British 
Government ever promised Palestine to the Jews as a Jewish 
State. 

It is true that soon after the War individual British states- 
men—including the present Prime Minister—held out the 
prospect that some day, in the fullness of time, the National 
Home, if it prospered, might grow into a Jewish Common- 
wealth. But the Balfour Declaration, and subsequently the 
Mandate, gave no undertaking of the kind. Already in 1922 a 
formal statement had been made defining the meaning of 

National Home,” as understood by the British Government, 
and in terms very different from the conversion of Palestine 
into a Jewish State. The Zionist Organisation accepted that 
statement, and wrote to “ assure His Majesty’s Government 
that the activities of the Organisation will be conducted in 
accordance with the policy therein set forth.” A small dis- 
sentient minority, who took the name first of “ Revisionists ” 
and afterwards of “ New Zionists,” have always persisted in 
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pressing the most extreme claims. And a body of Orthodox 
Fundamentalists, basing themselves on Biblical prophecy, 
must hold to the age-long aspiration. But the presence of a 
million Arabs in Palestine west of the Jordan makes in this 
age any such expectations clearly impracticable. 

3. It is not the fact that the Arabs have suffered eco- 
nomically through the creation of the Jewish National Home, 
or that any considerable number of them have been driven off 
the land. 

The Royal Commission, appointed in 1936 under the chair- 
manship of the late Lord Peel, repeatedly bear witness to the 
advantages gained by the Arabs from the Jewish immigration. 
The Under-Secretary of the Colonial Office, Lord Dufferin, 
said in the recent debate in the House of Lords, that he “ could 
hardly exaggerate the value that the Arabs were getting from 
the Jews.” After a previous inquiry had made a somewhat 
disconcerting report as to landless Arabs, the Government of 
Palestine carried out a detailed investigation in 1932. It was 
found that, in a total Arab population at that time of more 
than 800,000, only 664 cases were established of persons 
having left the land, after more than a decade of intensive 
Jewish immigration; and of those only 347 desired to go 
back. Taken as a whole the Arab population of Palestine, so 
far from having diminished, has increased by more than 50 per 
cent. since the War. In actual numbers the increase has been 
even greater than that of the Jewish population. 

4. My next negative proposition will be challenged in many 
quarters. It is that no solution can be hoped for by a geo- 
graphical division of the country. 

The two races are so intermixed that it is quite impossible 
to draw a frontier between them. The Peel Commission tried 
to do so. But the “ Jewish State ” which it envisaged would 
have contained forty-six Arabs to every fifty-four Jews ; and 
one-third of the Jewish population of Palestine would have 
been left outside it. Furthermore, almost all the principal 
towns of the country were to be included neither in the Arab 
nor in the Jewish State, but were to form peculiar enclaves 
under British rule; their relations with the districts sur- 
rounding them, as to trade and administrative matters, being 
left undefined. When the Woodhead Commission were sent 
out to give concrete form to the Peel recommendation they 
found it utterly impracticable to do so, and had to report 
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accordingly. The possible alternative, which two out of the 
four members of the Commission were prepared to recom- 
mend, though without any great confidence, would have 
confined the “ Jewish State ” to a derisory little area along 
the coast—a plan which the Jews would not even consider 
and which the Government hastened to reject. 

Any suggestion that partition might be made practicable 
by the wholesale removal of Arabs from certain districts is 
also out of the question. Those populations have lived there 
for centuries. The notion that the Arabs of Palestine are 
wandering Bedouin to whom all places are alike, is contrary 
to fact. Hardly more than § per cent. are in that category. 
If the settled townsmen and cultivators in selected districts 
were willing to vacate them in exchange for settlements else- 
where, well and good. But there is no indication that there 
would be any such willingness. On the contrary, it may be 
taken as certain that there would be vehement opposition. 
To move tens of thousands of people against their will would 
involve coercive measures such as no British Government 
could for a moment contemplate. It would also be a clear 
breach of the Balfour Declaration, which assured the Arabs 
that their civil rights would be respected; and of the Mandate, 
which declared that their “‘ rights and position . . . should not 
be prejudiced.” 

The ordinary affairs of local government—roads, sanitation 
and the like—must, of course, be dealt with by areas. Land 
reserves, if they were established, would also be in particular 
districts. But for the rest, the distinctive requirements of 
Arabs and of Jews can be met only on a basis of communities, 
and not of areas. Education, ecclesiastical matters, religious 
endowments, are already administered by legally constituted 
communal bodies, representing Moslems and Jews respectively 
—Christians of the various faiths also. A similar system pre- 
vailed under the Turks ; well devised to meet the conditions 
of the mixed populations of many of the provinces of their 
Empire. The principle should be maintained, and perhaps 
carried further. But the chief political issues of Palestine—the 
System of government, the maintenance of law and order, 
immigration and tariffs—are not, in my opinion, susceptible 
of treatment by any form of geographical division of the 
country, whether into “ States” or “cantons.” Nor, obvi- 
ously, are these matters which can be left to the communities. 
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They can be entrusted only to an authority, whatever be its 
nature, which governs Palestine as a whole. 

5. My last proposition is that it is not possible at the present 
time to devise any final solution of any kind of the Palestine 
problem. 

The conflicts of the last few years have been too bitter, the 
passions aroused are too intense, to permit the contending 
parties to sit down together and to frame, or to accept, any 
permanent settlement. The conclusion is that the matter 
must be dealt with by stages. Lord Halifax said recently, in 
another connection : 


It may well be that there are questions for which at any par- 
ticular moment, having regard to the temper of the times and the 
temper of those concerned, there is no immediate solution. In such 
cases I suppose it is the duty of statesmanship to work for such a 
détente as may make a real change in the atmosphere through 
which an approach to the problem has to be made.* 


It seems that this is such a question and that the present 
time is such a moment. The Government, in their White 
Paper of last May, accepted what may be called the principle 
of stages. There was to be a five-year interim period in respect 
of immigration and a ten-year period in respect of consti- 
tutional changes. But they did not apply the principle 
adequately. They tried to lay down too definitely now what 
was to happen in five years’ time and ten years’ time. The 
whole situation in that part of Western Asia may be quite 
different in 1944 and 1949. In conditions such as these, to 
attempt to command the future is futile. 

If, then, we should aim at securing a period of respite, to be 
acquiesced in, if not formally accepted, by both sides, it is 
essential that each should feel that, during that period, its 
position was not being undermined. If either the Arabs or the 
Jews had reason to think that at the end of the ten years—or 
whatever the term might be—they would find that their 
cause had been seriously prejudiced in the meantime, a pro- 
visional agreement would be impossible. They would rather 
continue the struggle now, whatever the cost, than sign what 
would be in their eyes a post-dated surrender. It follows that, 
if an interim period is to be agreed to by the Arabs, they must 
be assured that meanwhile they will not be swamped by Jewish 

* Speech in the House of Lords, June 8th, 1939. 
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immigration, and that the land will not be sold from under 
their feet. If an interim period is to be agreed to by the Jews, 
they must be assured that meanwhile the Jewish National 
Home shall not be strangled, and that the gates of Palestine 
shall not be closed to the victims of persecution. 

It may seem difficult to devise any plan which will fulfil 
what appear to be incompatible requirements, but in fact it 
need not be difficult. Such a plan has been put forward 
repeatedly. The difficulty is to secure its acceptance. It is of 
the essence of a compromise that each party shall abate 
something of its claims. Here each side fears that, if it shows 
willingness to concede anything, its opponents will seize upon 
the concession but yield nothing in return. Yet both now are 
war-weary. There are reasonable elements both among the 
Jews and among the Arabs, who realise the ruinous results of 
the prolonged conflict, and who would be quite ready to come 
to an understanding. But those elements, though strong in 
numbers, have hitherto shown little strength in action. 

The sacrifice that must be asked from the Jews is a heavy 
one, and it is not surprising that there should be an intense 
reluctance to face it. It is no less than a limitation of Jewish 
immigration into Palestine, not only on grounds of the 
economic absorptive capacity of the country, but also on 
political grounds. The object would frankly be to reassure 
the Arabs by providing that, at the end of the interim period, 
they should still hold a substantial majority in the population. 
It has been suggested that immigration should be so regulated 
that at the end of the period the Arabs should be to the Jews 
in the proportion of three to two—6o per cent. to 40 per cent. 
of the whole population of Palestine. In addition, those 
districts which are now predominantly Arab and wish to 
remain so should be subject to legal restrictions on the sale 
of land to Jewish purchasers, or their agents. The sacrifice 
that must be asked from the Arabs is an acquiescence in the 
continued growth of the Jewish community during the interim 
period, subject to those limitations; and in the postponement, 
failing agreement meanwhile, of the establishment of repre- 
sentative institutions. 

_ The White Paper contains provisions partly along these 
lines. It includes the principle of continued Jewish immigra- 
tion for a period of years, and provides also a political as well 
as an economic limit upon that immigration. But it reduces 
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the inflow to very small dimensions, in order that at the end 
of the period—five years is taken—the Arabs should still be 
in a majority of no less than two to one, substantially the same 
as now. Further, at the end of the five years, the Arabs are to 
be given a right of absolute veto on any further Jewish immi- 
gration at all—a provision to which the Jews could not in any 
circumstances be expected to agree. And the White Paper, 
while admitting the principle of stages in the matter of a 
constitution also, tries to lay down future lines of action which 
can be acceptable to neither the Arabs nor the Jews. 

It is far better, then, to leave these matters open for the 
present ; and meanwhile to set on foot such agencies as will 
make it probable that, when the time comes for further steps, 
the conditions may be more propitious than now. For my own 
part, I do not accept the view, often expressed, that there is 
such an incompatibility between the two peoples that it is 
impossible for them ever to live together. Experience leads 
me to a different conclusion. Although in 1921 there was some 
serious rioting in Jaffa and the neighbourhood, from that year 
to the end of my term of office as High Commissioner in 1925, 
and on till 1929, the country was at peace. There was always, 
it is true, a sense of tension ; leaders of the Arabs consistently 
maintained their protest against the Balfour Declaration and 
its application; it was found impossible to establish and 
maintain any joint political institutions. But the fact remains 
that for eight years there was a large measure of practical 
co-operation between members of the two races ; neighbours 
lived at peace; there were no risings, no riots, no outrages. 
It might be so again. 

If there is to be any hope of such co-operation, it is of prime 
importance that there should be on each side a better under- 
standing of the mentality of the other, their sensibilities, their 
aspirations. The Jews rightly resent the accusation that they 
are animated by merely material motives ; there are spiritual 
factors, and factors of personal and racial self-respect, that 
count far more. It is so also with the Arabs. It is as futile for 
the Jews merely to say to the Arabs, “ See how much better 
off you are since we came,” true though that is, as for the 
Arabs to say to the Jews, “ Why do you want to come to 
Palestine at all ; why don’t you go to the United States, or to 
British Guiana?” Here, as everywhere, it is the imponder- 
ables that matter most. 
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There is one possible development that might fully justify 
a postponement of the major issues. Within the next few 
years some confederation of the Arab States, or certain of 
them, may perhaps be brought about. This has long been 
an objective of the Arab nationalist leaders. They would 
wish to see, if not the unification, at least the federation of 
Syria, the Lebanon, Palestine and Trans-Jordan. Possibly the 
combination might include later on Iraq and the Hedjaz. No 
doubt there are various difficulties in the way. France holds 
the Mandate for Syria and the Lebanon; and although she 
has been ready to surrender it, on much the same conditions 
as Britain has surrendered the mandate for Iraq, she would 
need to be assured as to her future position in a region in 
which she has long had important interests. No steps can be 
taken affecting those countries which do not command the 
approval of France from the outset. There are also dynastic 
and regional difficulties, and economic ones as well, in the way 
of closer union ; the interests of the several parties are not 
always the same, particularly in the matter of tariffs. In any 
event it is for the Arabs themselves to decide whether they 
wish for such a combination, and to take the initiative. It 
cannot be imposed upon them by the Mandatory Powers. 

But if the coming years did bring a movement in that 
direction, it might have a profound effect upon the problem of 
Palestine, which now seems so intractable. A group of closely 
allied States, with the Arabs in a majority of millions, might 
look with a less jealous eye upon the growth of a large Jewish 
population in one part of the combined areas. The Arab 
leaders, once the position of their people was fully assured, 
might be willing then to make friends. They might be glad 
to reap the advantage, in production, in trade, in revenue 
and in cultural development, which the Arab Confederation 
could undoubtedly derive from the enterprise and activity of 
a strong Jewish element in their midst. The Moslem world is 
well aware that the glory of the Caliphate in bygone centuries 
was largely due to the participation of Jewish statesmen and 
thinkers, scientists and merchants. 

Already the Jewish enterprise in Palestine, hampered 
though it has been by terrible hindrances, has achieved great 
things. The Peel Commission speaks of it repeatedly in terms 
of warm praise; the Report declares that “no impartial 
person who has seen the Jewish National Home could do other 
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than wish it well.” The Government’s White Paper says, 
“The growth of the Jewish National Home and its achieve- 
ments in many fields are a remarkable constructive effort 
which must command the admiration of the world.” It has 
given refuge and livelihood to tens of thousands of the 
victims of cruel oppression, and might offer them to as many 
more. So the impartial observer may be willing to accept this 
further proposition—that, if the legitimate interests of the 
Arab population can be safeguarded, the Jewish work in 
Palestine should be encouraged, not hampered. 
SAMUEL, 


VoL. CLVI. 2 


GREECE UNDER METAXAS. 


HE extent to which democracy failed in Greece may be 
gauged by the fact that she of all countries has allowed 
—* herself to be cajoled into accepting as a remedial treat- 
ment for the evils it had inflicted on her a dictatorship; a 
form of government so opposed to her traditions, and to the 
character and predilections of her people. The equalitarian 
philosophy which held that each man’s opinion was as good 
as his neighbour’s had destroyed respect for authority, and 
had turned democracy into licentious anarchy. In a democ- 
racy the value of rights conferred on the citizen is contingent 
on their translation into duties, failing which the rights soon 
become a social danger, as they are apt to be utilised by 
demagogues for exploiting the mass. A classical example of 
this is furnished by the humorous scene in Aristophanes’ 
Knights, where the sausage seller and Cleon bid against each 
other for the lucrative post of pimp-in-chief to Demos. It 
cannot be gainsaid that it was the bitter and uncompromising 
rivalry of the Greek political factions that induced the Greek 
people to restore the monarchy. When, however, that mild 
antidote failed to effect a cure, they were easily persuaded by 
the industrialists and bankers, whose interests were mostly 
threatened by the growing anarchy, into passive acceptance 
of the more radical remedy of a dictatorship, especially after 
General Metaxas had exorcised the spectre of Bolshevism. 
It can be easily ascertained that the dictatorship of General 
Metaxas has put a stop to the labour troubles and has re- 
dressed to some extent the wrongs from which the poorer 
classes had been suffering. A stimulus was imparted to the 
policy of land reclamation in Macedonia, and to agricultural 
production, so that in 1938 Greece was able to supply locally 
683 per cent. of her requirements in wheat, while the develop- 
inent of industry moved apace, and covered 75 per cent. of 
local demands.* To this productive activity may be ascribed 
the substantial decrease in the deficit of the commercial 
balance, from 5,649 million drachmae in 1937 to 4,612 mil- 
lions in 1938. This adverse balance is to a great extent 


“These results were secured by the granting of a subsidy to farmers amounting 
to 100% of the value of the world price of cereals, and by the imposition of heavy 
protective duties on foreign manufactures, so that it is questionable whether they 
are profitable to the community at large. 
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compensated by invisible imports, such as emigrants’ remit- 
tances, the tourist traffic, and the proceeds of the mercantile 
marine, though the latter has seen its gains substantially 
reduced owing to the increase in its operating charges brought 
about by the social legislation introduced by General Metaxas. 

These substantial material achievements have failed to 
ingratiate the dictatorship in the eyes of the people, for like 
similar autocratic régimes it has made the mistake of im- 
posing duties on the citizen without giving him corresponding 
rights. Obviously, such a system makes no call on the intelli- 
gent devotion of the community, nor offers scope for its 
voluntary co-operation. 

What aggravates matters in the eyes of the thinking public 
is the reiterated declaration of the authorities that the régime 
is not transitional, aiming merely at the removal of the 
excesses which had developed under parliamentarism, but a 
permanent one, so that people are asked to abandon all hope 
of an eventual return to democratic forms. The repeated 
affirmations of General Metaxas that “‘ it is necessary to turn 
to Sparta to realise the political ideals of our nation” awake 
no response amongst the intelligentsia, and are looked on 
askance by all Philhellenes. Greek intellectuals have tried to 
be guided by the Athenian tradition, and rightly so, for 
Spartan institutions were mainly directed towards producing 
efficiency in warfare, while the Athenian conception stood not 
for victory over the foe without, but victory over self. If the 
description of the ‘“ timocracy”’ in Book VIII of Plato’s 
Republic be studied, it will be seen that a state like Sparta, 
where the qualities of the mere soldier are regarded as the 
moral ideal, has taken the first fatal steps towards moral 
anarchy. The regimentation of youth, the preaching of a 
narrow fanatical nationalism, such as is indulged in by the 
present Greek authorities, is a suicidal policy for small states, 
for their sole hope of survival lies in a policy of close and 
intimate co-operation which obviously will not be attained 
by the fostering of rival nationalisms. 

The verdict of history has it that Sparta governed the 
world under her hegemony every whit as badly as Athens, and 
moreover sold Greek cities to the Persians ; nor should it be 
forgotten that it was Persian subsidies and ships that at last 
gave her victory in 404 B.c. Historians have remarked the 
contrast between the patriotism of Sparta as a state and the 
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treachery and venality of individual Spartans ; all the great 
names of Sparta, Pausanias, Lysander, Cleomenes, etc., recall 
stories of treasonable ambition and treacherous corruption. 
Such a record ought to deter statesmen from following in the 
steps of Sparta, for as Plato teaches us (Ibe Laws, 726b-732d) 
the supreme demand on man is for genuineness in all the 
relations of life ; want of loyalty makes friendship and all the 
happiness of life impossible. It may further be noted that such 
greatness as Sparta achieved was mainly due to the division 
of sovereign power between several parties, namely the 
division of the kingship between two houses, and to the 
apportioning of sovereignty between the kings and the senate. 
Hence the Spartan constitution was based not on the principle 
of concentration, dear to General Metaxas, but on that of the 
dispersion of the fullness of sovereignty. 

Another measure which has alienated public opinion is the 
muzzling of the press, which is now controlled by a Press 
Bureau, the staff of which is employed in writing articles for 
all the newspapers which are couched in abject adulation of 
the régime. The natural result has been a distinct deteriora- 
tion in the standard of the Athenian press, a matter that has 
affected injuriously its circulation, creating thereby another 
class of malcontents, the local journalists. To the alert Greek 
mind, which loves to dwell on politics, the enforced silence 
imposed from above is an intolerable servitude. This enforced 
inhibition of all criticism is likely to have disastrous results 
for the country, for with a civil service corrupted and dis- 
organised by the nepotism and jobbery of previous adminis- 
trations, when every change of government entailed the 
replacement of the majority of civil servants, the latter are 
not at the requisite level to enlighten the government as to 
its duty, and the only available reliable guide is that of public 
opinion, now wantonly suppressed. It may be further added 
that freedom of speech is the requisite catharsis of discontent, 
and a régime may always learn more from the criticism of its 
adversaries than from the laudation of its partisans. In fact, 
the degree to which a government allows criticism of its policy 
is the surest index by which its hold upon the allegiance of 
the community may be estimated. 

Discontent was growing, and some months ago things were 
drifting tapidly towards a pronunciamento. The rigorous 
censorship applied even to internal correspondence, the 
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extensive superintendence to which army officers were being 
subjected, the vast network of espionage, were all measures 
which reflected the anxiety prevalent among government 
circles. Recent political events in Europe, however, have 
allayed these fears. All Greeks realise that in a perturbed 
world, internal peace and unity are indispensable for survival, 
and the dictatorship has thus received a new lease of life. 
Possibly the present form of government may be the best for 
the critical period we live in, for one can hardly forget the 
narrow and bitter divisions which split the country during 
the world war and brought on the final disaster of the Asia 
Minor campaign with the consequent influx of 14 million 
destitute refugees, whose upkeep still constitutes a burden 
and a problem. 

Indeed the demographic problem by which Greece is con- 
fronted is serious. The exiguity of the available cultivable 
land renders the absorption of the annual increase of popula- 
tion, amounting to some 86,000 souls, increasingly difficult. 
With the restrictions imposed on travelling, both by other 
countries and Greece (the maximum sum one may take on 
leaving the country is 200 drachmae, or about 7s. 6d.), 
emigration has dwindled from a total of 37,957 persons in 
1914 to 3,908 in 1938, and emigrants’ remittances have corre- 
spondingly shrunk from 670 million gold francs in 1920 to 
some 74 millions in 1938. This is a blow not only to the 
material but also to the spiritual welfare of the country, for 
previously the greater number of its emigrants used to repair 
mainly to the U.S.A., live for some years in an environment 
that not only uplifted them morally but also enriched them 
materially, and enabled them to return and settle in their 
native country, where they helped to spread better methods 
and saner notions. Overpopulation is the cause of the prevalent 
dire distress in some of the A‘gean islands, the inhabitants 
of which are obliged to seek relief in seasonal emigration to 
Thrace, where they find occasional work in the tobacco indus- 
try, road making and the building of fortifications. In fact 
Thrace serves as a dumping ground for Greece’s surplus popu- 
lation, and otherwise is of little use to her. If it were possible 
to find elsewhere accommodation for the teeming crowds of 
destitute people it would be made much easier for Greece to 
negotiate the retrocession of the lower valley of the Maritsa 
to Bulgaria, which would secure an outlet to the Agean for 
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that country, and thereby settle definitely all outstanding 
differences with her northern neighbour. 

These Greek refugees, pent up in the Augean islands, cast 
longing eyes on their abandoned and now derelict homes on 
the opposite shores of Asia Minor. The Greco-Turkish pact of 
friendship is to them a continual reminder of the hypocrisy 
and hollowness of diplomatic assurances. Since, according to 
official declarations, relations between the two countries are 
so cordial, how is it, it is asked, that these former dwellers 
on the mainland are not allowed to return to their villages 
which still remain unoccupied? The vast empty spaces of 
Asia Minor are waiting to be filled up, and surely it would be 
to the advantage of Turkey that the shores of Ionia, on which 
Greeks dwelt for over three thousand years, should again be 
peopled by the same inhabitants rather than be eventually 
colonised by Italians or Germans. This much-vaunted Greco- 
Turkish pact, however, is and remains a mere scrap of paper. 
Some years ago the two contracting parties agreed not to 
create in either country industries that already existed in the 
other. Thus Turkey bound herself not to erect a glass factory, 
since Greece already possessed one. Nevertheless Turkey 
went back on her word and built a rival factory in Istanbul. 
By this act one may assess the value of all the mutual assur- 
ances of neighbourly goodwill which continue to be exchanged 
between the governments of the two countries. Nor do the 
economic discrimination and the oppressive denationalising 
methods, to which both Ottoman Greeks and Greek nationals 
are subjected in Istanbul, speak much for the sincerity of the 
friendly assurances so profusely made by official circles on 
ceremonial occasions, 

The existing distress and penury, noticeable almost every- 
where in Greece, are endemic. Even in classical times we find 
Isocrates (Areopagiticus, 83) stating that the great problem of 
Athens was want, and the fact that Aristophanes parodied 
socialist ideas in several of his plays proves that they were in 
the air. This, obviously, was the outcome of the prevailing 
poverty, as the present communist agitation is the offspring 
of indigence. Greece to-day, as when at the summit of her 
greatness, is overpopulated, and even in those days thousands 
of her unemployed had to hire themselves to the foreigner. It 
was reckoned that when Alexander marched against Darius 
one hundred thousand Greek mercenaries were serving the 
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latter in one capacity or another. There are certain measures 
which it would not be amiss for the government to take in 
order to reduce the cost of living. Freights, for instance, 
between the islands and the mainland are abnormally high 
in comparison with what they were some years ago, and they 
now constitute a bar to trade and travel. Transport charges 
from certain Mediterranean ports to the Pireus are often 
only a third of those charged from the latter port to the 
Greek islands. 

Another obnoxious measure which obstructs the har- 
monious development of provincial towns is the system of 
tolls levied on merchandise passing from one town to another. 
In order to avoid as much as possible the payment of these 
dues, manufacturers and merchants have all flocked to Athens 
and the Pireus, the largest urban conglomeration (about 
one-sixth of the population). This has brought about the 
well-known phenomenon of overcrowding at the centre and 
atrophy at the periphery. Provincial towns which some time 
ago were flourishing trade centres are decaying, because the 
small markets in their immediate vicinity on which they 
depended find it cheaper to secure supplies direct from the 
capital, since by doing so they avoid the payment of “ octroi ” 
charges twice over. These tolls bring some 270 million 
drachmae annually to the Greek exchequer, but if the upkeep 
of the thousands of officials entrusted with levying this 
impost be deducted, the net revenue secured would be trifling, 
not worth the annoyance caused to travellers, and especially 
to those tourists who love roaming off the beaten track. 

It can be readily ascertained too that import duties in 
certain cases are excessive, and permit local manufacturers to 
realise unjustifiable gains at the expense of the population. 
If an impartial commission were appointed to examine into 
the costs of production of local factories it would certainly 
find out that many industries do not require the degree of 
protection they actually enjoy, and that certain reductions in 
the import tariff are indispensable to force them to lower their 
prices to the public. In certain cases the profits secured by 
local industrialists are exorbitant. A stop would certainly 
have been put to this spoliation of the masses were it not that 
these gentry, as well as some of the big banking establish- 
ments which control them, seem to constitute the main prop 
of the dictatorship. 
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This is no baseless statement, and the following facts will 
to some extent confirm it. As British holders of Greek 
Exchangeable Refugee bonds of 1926-8 have learnt to their cost, 
the London issue of this script has had its service suspended 
since July 1935, while the Athens issue of the same loan 
continues to be normally paid. A government that respected 
itself would certainly not tolerate such unfair discrimination 
in favour of its nationals at the expense of its British creditors. 
After endless expostulations and protests the Greek Minister 
of Finance was induced to order in December 1937 the 
resumption of the payment of the annuity of the London- 
issued bonds by a decree, No. 210647/27-11-37, published 
in the press. Unfortunately, the National Bank of Greece, 
which was entrusted with the carrying out of its clauses, 
refused to comply with them. While I was in Greece 
several bondholders amongst my acquaintances wrote re- 
questing me to investigate the matter, but as I could obtain 
no satisfactory elucidation from the bank in question, I wrote 
to General Metaxas, drawing his attention to the deplorable 
impression the non-fulfilment of the Ministerial decree was 
likely to have in England. A prompt reply was vouchsafed 
me, answering me that instructions would be sent without 
fail to Hambro’s Ltd. in London, for the resumption of the 
service of these bonds, and, as promised, the latter firm made 
it known in July 1938 that it would accept the coupons for 
transmission to Greece, where they were to be paid by the 
National Bank of Greece. Unfortunately this banking institu- 
tion, in spite of the ministerial order, still withholds payment. 
Bondholders in touch with Hambro’s Ltd. have informed me 
that in spite of reminders and protests from this firm, the 
Greek bank does not even deign to reply to the letters addressed 
to it on the subject. From the above it may be inferred that 
in Greece as in other totalitarian states there are wheels 
within wheels, for otherwise the authority of a cabinet minister 
would not be flouted so manifestly. 

Such sharp and arbitrary practices are mainly responsible 
for the violent attacks made on Greece by the London press, 
especially at the time the delegates of the Greek Government 
arrived in England to discuss the settlement of the state debt. 
No satisfactory settlement of this question has yet been 
arrived at, to the great detriment of both sides. Too much 
adroitness and smartness, those classical Greek traits, affront 
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our lack of comprehension of Greek realities and render an 
agreement difficult. And yet it is imperative to arrive at an 
understanding. Greece has an adverse commercial balance, 
and moreover buys more than twice as much as she sells to us. 
It is incumbent on us to encourage the absorption of Greek 
goods in our market in order to provide her with funds where- 
with to pay not only for the excess of her imports over exports 
to us, but also to provide for the service of her foreign debt, 
mainly held in England. Greece’s chief customer, Germany, 
is hardly likely to permit Greece for long the free transfer of 
balances derived from trading with her for utilisation as 
disbursement of debts due to a rival. These facts if brought to 
the notice of bondholders would do much to allay the irritation 
they feel at the default of their debtor. If certain economic 
advantages were offered to the Greeks, they might show 
greater willingness to improve on their actual offer, which is 
not over-generous when it is recollected that the burden of the 
Greek debt has been practically halved by the depreciation of 
sterling. Such advantages may be secured for Greece if the 
bondholders bring pressure to bear in certain quarters. We 
bought in 1938 some 118 million kg. of tobacco from U.S.A., 
18 million kg. from Empire sources, and only half a million kg. 
from Greece. Surely there is scope for an improvement. 
Tobacco is Greece’s staple product. As matters stand, 
Germany absorbs more than half, and the U.S.A. one-sixth of 
the total crop, while our share is trifling. The repute certain 
brands of American cigarettes enjoy abroad is due to the 
admixture of Oriental with American tobacco, and surely 
British tobacco concerns could easily be persuaded to follow 
the example of their American competitors, if it were made 
clear to them that they would not only subserve their own 
private interests, but also those of the community at large. 
If something is not done to assist Greece on this head, she 
may feel inclined to follow in the steps of her Turkish ally, 
which after scaling down her debt from 100 million Turkish 
gold pounds to 14 millions, forced her creditors a couple of 
years later to receive payment of the annuities in kind. After 
stabilising her finances by this master stroke, mainly at the 
expense of French and British nationals, our Government 
decided that Turkey was “ good for” a loan of some {16 
millions, which was to serve for developing her coal and iron 
industries. These have indeed been so well developed by this 
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influx of British capital that now Turkish coal competes 
against British as far afield as France and even Brazil. 

At any rate it would be politic of the Greeks to display some 
willingness to pay a higher rate than at present, at least in 
their own currency, for the special revenues affected to the 
loans provide several times over the amount needed for their 
services. The Greek currency made thus available to bond- 
holders could be utilised by them for defraying their holiday 
expenses in Greece, some parts of which constitute ideal winter 
resorts. The Greek Government might also arrange for the 
opening of a permanent exhibition in London of Greek produce 
and goods, where bondholders could obtain the same in 
exchange for their coupons. By such a plan Greek wines, 
tobacco, olives, dried fruit, carpets, etc., would secure a firm 
foothold in the British market. [fsuch commercial advantages 
could be secured to Greece, they would constitute an alterna- 
tive to economic and political gravitation towards Germany, 
which owing to the present economic dependence of Greece on 
that country cannot altogether be avoided, in spite of the 
strong and traditional links of friendship which bind the 
Greek people to Britain. The strength of this friendship has 
been once more demonstrated by the enthusiasm which the 
British pledge to guarantee Greece’s independence has evoked 
throughout Greece and the corresponding expression of anti- 
Italian sentiment which was everywhere manifested. 


G. C. Loato. 


Piictncetenac ened 


SCANDINAVIA AND THE NAZIS. | 


HE Third Reich has worked out a programme of ex- 

pansion into Scandinavia in full detail. All prominent 

thinkers of National Socialism have contributed to it. 
The leader of the Nazi cultural department, Alfred Rosenberg, 
writes in his book, The Myth of the Twentieth Century, that the 
watchword of the future would be the Nordic Europe, with 
Germany as the central Power of the continent forming the 
bulwark against the south and the south-east; the Scandi- 
navian States including Finland would secure the north-east ; 
Great Britain would secure the west and the oversea ¢ountries, 
as far as it may be necessary in the interest of the Nordic man. 
The book, which enjoys nearly the same authority in Germany 
as Mein Kampf, and many articles besides written by A. 
Rosenberg constantly repeat these ideas. There are three 
chief points: the political union between Germany and the 
northern States; German direction of the German-Scandi- 
navian bloc ; and the use to which the bloc is to be put in the 
interest of the German imperialism in eastern Europe. A. 
Rosenberg sums up this programme of a new distribution of 
the world in the sentence: “ Germany will thus at last be 
enabled to provide living space in Europe for her 100 million 
people.” (!) 

General Karl Haushofer, the foreign policy expert of the 
German General Staff, and a philosopher of Pangermanism, 
likewise propounds a systematic expansion in the northern 
countries. According to his description, Sweden suffers from 
a “luxury of space” and offers conspicuous possibilities to 
German Geopolitik. The Stockholm paper Social-Demokraten 
was recently able to give authentic information as to General 
Haushofer’s opinion that Scandinavia should not be allowed 
to remain neutral in case of war. Since the Scandinavian 
countries might become very useful to Germany, General 
Haushofer recommends a Scandinavian defensive alliance 
which in time of war, according to the General’s conviction, 
would join the German side. 

The idea of a Nordic-Germanic bloc under German leader- 
ship is being popularised through numerous books, periodicals 
and pamphlets written in German as well as in the Scandi- 
navian languages. Nazi ideology emphasises the pretended 
racial relationship between the Germans and the Scandinavian 
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peoples, using it as a strong argument to support the German 
claim to hegemony over the Scandinavian countries which in 
themselves form both a goal of Nazi policy and a means of 
achieving it. German and German Northern associations dis- 
play great activity in the Scandinavian countries. Among 
these the Nordische Gesellschaft is the most noteworthy. 
According to its own description it is the largest international 
organisation of Nazi Germany. There were 8,000 members in 
1937, the number has increased ever since. The N.G. com- 
prises some forty offices, with two central offices in Liitbeck 
and Berlin. A special office for farmers has been inaugurated 
in May 1939. Leading party officials direct the N.G., the 
propaganda is well planned. Under the cloak of loyal 
activity in the interest of German cultural relations with the 
northern States, the work of revolutionary destruction of all 
democratic institutions and ideas in Scandinavia is being 
prepared. 

Two other propaganda organisations are the Fichtebund 
(Hamburg) and the Weltdienst (Erfurt and Nirnberg). The 
Fichtebund distributes translations of Nazi pamphlets to the 
whole of Scandinavia, they are being sent to institutions and 
private persons. The Weltdienst specialises in periodicals, e.g. 
the Norden which is published in German and Danish, and 
provides newspapers with suitable material. The Weltdienst 
embraces at least thirty-five branch offices all over the world. 
The Skandinaviska Telegrambyran informs Scandinavian news- 
papers in the Nazi sense. Then there are mixed associations 
which have German and Scandinavian subjects for their 
members. There exist eleven clubs of that character in Sweden 
alone, where prominent speakers give talks along the line of 
Nazi propaganda. The most important of these is the 
German-Swedish Union (Deutsch-Schwedische V ereinigung). 
The interview, which after the American fashion is very 
popular in Scandinavia, is also being exploited by the Ger- 
mans. Another successful weapon seems to be the exchange 
of school children between Germany and Scandinavia. 
Swedish newspapers have published most deplorable cases of 
German families which do not mind poisoning the souls of 
boys and girls from Scandinavia with Nazi propaganda. 

How is National Socialism received in Scandinavia? As in 
other countries it is keen on creating a well-organised and 
uniform native movement in the Scandinavian countries, 
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and Nazi parties after the German example have been 
formed in Sweden, Norway and Denmark. According to 
general estimates each may count 1,500-2000 members. 
Exact figures are not available. The number of sympathisers, 
i.e, of informal adherents, is larger. The Swedish Nazi Party, 
at present called Svensk Soctalistik Samling, for instance, 
obtained 16,617 votes, 0-8 per cent. of the total, at the last 
communal elections held in September 1938, in accordance 
with the new democratic electoral law. This was not even 
sufficient for one seat. The Nazis have a deputy neither in the 
Swedish Riksdag nor on any towr council. The votes the 
Nazis have obtained are a mere trifle in comparison with the 
success of the Swedish Socialist Labour Party which com- 
manded 50-6 per cent. of the total, i.e. 1,312,812 votes with 
635 seats. The case is the same in Norway. The Nasjonal 
Samling obtained at the last poll for parliament in 1936 
21,435 votes with no seat. There are no Nazis in the Storting. 
The Danish Nazis, called Danmarks National Socialistike 
Arbeiderparti obtained only 16,000 votes at the previous poll 
and these remained unrepresented in parliament. At the 1933 
elections to the Folketing they secured 30,000 votes and three 
seats. So unexpected a success was owing to the following 
reasons. Denmark is suffering from very high unemploy- 
ment, the figure of the unemployed has reached 100,000, some 
of whom voted for the Nazis. Certain groups of farmers have 
not yet recovered from the agricultural crisis, they opposed 
the liberal-socialistic government coalition. The irresponsible 
tactics of the communists drove many former socialists into 
the ranks of the Nazis. Finally it must be pointed out that 
the Danish electoral system favours small parties. However 
explained, the fact remains that the Nazis are represented in 
parliament for the first time. Three seats in a body of 149 are 
a small enough figure, but the result of the Danish elections 
gives good reason for apprehension. 

The Nazi parties in Sweden, Norway and Denmark con- 
duct small papers, each of which is published several times 
weekly. The production is lamentable, Berlin being thrifty 
with foreign currency ; the intellectual standard is incredibly 
low. Public opinion is in no way influenced by these papers. 
In Sweden and Norway they are just ignored. This is not 
equally possible in Denmark, where the leading papers cannot 
help occupying themselves with Nazi reports which chiefly 
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deal with scandals among Nazis. Analogous cases are hap- 
pening in Sweden and Norway too. 

Finland shows quite a different aspect. There is no official 
Nazi party in the country, but names are odious. As a matter 
of fact a large organisation of German and Italian denomina- 
tion is in existence. It represents Nazi ideology. The name is 
“Patriotic Popular Movement” (I.K.L.—Isaénmaallinen 
Kansanliike). Originating as an independent body, the 
movement soon became very friendly with the Nazis. It sends 
its agents to the Reich and keeps in close touch with German 
institutions. The members are estimated to number roughly 
40,000, all of them Finnish subjects. At the last elections in 
1936 the organisation obtained 97,500 votes, i.e. 8°3 per cent. 
of the total. They hold fourteen seats in the national parlia- 
ment, the same number as in 1933. The I.K.L. publishes 
eighteen papers, all in Finnish, the chief of which is called 
Ajan Suunta (The Tide of Time). Special small papers are 
issued for young people and for the working class. Anti- 
semitic, anti-Russian and chauvinistic propaganda is con- 
spicuous. 

The smallest kingdom not only of Europe but of the whole 
world is Iceland. But the expansionist programme of Nazi 
Germany is nevertheless interested in it. Denmark repre- 
sents the foreign interests of this little country and its 120,000 
inhabitants. Since it possesses neither an army nor a navy, it 
has of all Scandinavian countries the least possibility of self- 
defence. Iceland is important for her food-stuff, but her 
value in German eyes is even higher because of her importance 
as a naval and air base in war. Not long ago a German 
scientific expedition carried out research throughout Iceland 
and took many snapshots. The pretended courtesy visit of 


the German cruiser Emden alarmed the country considerably. 


There is no Nazi party in Iceland, no Nazi paper is being 
published. In the Allting, the parliament of Iceland, National 
Socialism is not represented. The majority is clearly anti- 
Nazi. Nevertheless, National Socialism threatens Iceland to 
a certain extent. Some bourgeois groups dependent on their 
trade with Germany sympathise with the Nazis. The Pro- 
gressive Party encourages German expansion by the vague- 
ness of their political attitude. Labour in Iceland is weak and 
split ; there are eight social democrats and three communists 
in the Allting. The position is not unfavourable to the Nazis 
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and their plans. Considering the geographical and strategic 
position of Iceland, an occupation of the kingdom by the 
Germans would, according to the feeling of leading Scandi- 
navian political groups, provoke British interference. 

Of even more importance than the organised Nazi parties is 
the great variety of “ neutral” associations which are partly 
or fully sympathetic towards the Nazi movement and are 
rather widely spread over the Scandinavian countries. The 
members of these bodies chiefly belong to the upper classes. 
Big business men, industrialists, civil servants, officers and 
journalists represent an essential economic and_ political 
power. Their sympathies are principally based on economic 
relations with Germany. German capital is represented in 
many Scandinavian enterprises. Scandinavian export to 
Germany on the other hand is relatively large. But even an 
intellectual affinity with National Socialism thrives within 
certain groups. The Swedish-German Union and the Reichs- 
verein Sweden-Germany are only two of them. A few details 
as to the origin of these associations might be interesting. 
Useful information is to be found in the excellent book Tyska 
hotet mot Norden (Nord-Europa publishers, Lund, Sweden). 
An appeal was published in the autumn of 1937 and was 
signed by 414 people. Amongst the signatories there were 
68 soldiers, five of them generals, 22 professors and lecturers, 
35 teachers, I1 parsons, 32 leading business men, 58 were 
members of the aristocracy. The association has roughly 
3,000 members, the propaganda is keen but the paper of the 
association is run in a poor way, the bulk of public opinion 
shows a reserved attitude towards this German foundation. 
Sven Hedin is one of those who launched the association. He 
is a very active champion of National Socialism in Germany 
as well as in Sweden. Other adherents are Werner von Heiden- 
stamm and Riitger Essén. In Norway Knut Hamsun adopted 
fascism and has “ hopelessly compromised his genius by his 
political and personal attitude,” as Thomas Mann put it. 

According to their attitude towards National Socialism 
newspapers may be put into one of three groups : the real 
Nazi press, the sympathisers and the opposition. The papers 
of the Nazi parties in Denmark, Sweden and Norway, the 
papers of the Patriotic Movement in Finland, some periodicals 
in Sweden which are published by certain middle-class groups 
—all of them have a very slight significance, apart from 
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Finnish fascism. It is different with the sympathising press. 
The leading conservative and liberal papers belong to that 
category : Svenska Dagbladet (Stockholm), Politiken (Copen- 
hagen), Nationen (Norway). True, they are more friendly 
to Germany than to National Socialism, they do not identity 
themselves with Nazi ideology, but they are flirting with 
German policy. On the other hand they have been critical 
especially in foreign affairs, though always in a fair manner. 
Popular Swedish papers such as Stockholms Tidningen, 
Aftonbladet and Nya Dagliga Allehanda show strong Nazi 
tendencies, they are pure business papers, sailing with the 
wind. Stockholms Tidningen, for example, is considered an 
impartial or liberal paper, but its reports from Germany are 
inspired by Nazi propaganda. All these papers are read by 
the masses, National Socialism thus uses the opportunity of 
influencing the politically uneducated public. Strong and 
unyielding opposition to National Socialism is carried on by 
all big liberal papers and the labour press in Scandinavia. 
The political ideology of the Nazis has been severely criticised 
especially by the liberal Swedish papers Dagens Nyheter and 
Goteborgs Handels- und Sjofartstidning. To sum up, National 
Socialism is firmly rejected as a danger to modern democracy 
and European civilisation by the huge majority of the Scandi- 
navian papers and peoples. 

In spite of all efforts National Socialism so far has failed to 
become a popular movement. The masses in the Northern 
countries decline Nazi ideology. Finland apart, an internal 
danger of National Socialism does not exist. Is the fascist 
danger as such then excluded in all circumstances? The 
answer must be, no. There are undoubtedly danger-spots, 
more or less, in all Scandinavian countries. In case of war, in 
case of a German attack, the danger might become a real 
menace. Supposing war between Germany and Russia were 
to break out, Germany perhaps would find it convenient to 
take her way through Finland, to occupy Leningrad and the 
Murmansk railway, and thus to cut off Russia from the 
Arctic Sea. The Aland Islands command the key position in 
the Baltic and the Gulf of Bothnia. In case of war, Finnish 
fascism might risk a revolution and take over power when the 
country was in an ardour of patriotism. Such an attempt is 
not out of the question, since the Patriotic Movement in 
Finland is helped by fascist sympathisers in the army, in the 
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civil service and in the Schutzkorps, a sort of semi-military 
organisation of civilians in the style of the German S.S. 
Even more probable would be an occupation of a part of 
Finland by the Russians with the intention of preventing a 
German invasion. Such a step would enable the Germans to 
make their appearance in Finland as the would-be saviours 
and protectors. All bourgeois groups would cheer them, and 
there would be an end to Finnish democracy. 

A second danger zone is Denmark. She is the weak and 
small neighbour of an overwhelming military power, her 
system of defence is in no way adequately organised. Danish 
foreign policy, led by the chief of the Radicals, the Minister 
Munk, finds armaments useless. It is the old disastrous 
opinion in Denmark which, by the way, is opposed by many 
experts, that Denmark could not stand a conflict with Ger- 
many. The present Government in Denmark is weakened by 
the opposition of the farmers, which goes to help Nazi ideas, 
and the lamentable unemployment. The non-aggression pact 
between Germany and Denmark does not solve the problem, 
because Herr Hitler is not thought to make agreements with 
the intention of honouring them. 

The Nazi danger is less threatening in Sweden. The right- 
wing parties which represent the class interests of finance and 
industry dislike the modern labour movement and hate the 
Social Democratic government which has been in power for 
seven years—as may be seen from articles in Svenska Dag- 
bladet, their paper. In case of an economic crisis or of war a 
political landslide would be quite possible. The right-wing 
leaders would get help from the lower middle classes, from 
employees, minor civil servants and the lower intelligentsia, 
from people who do not like to show their Nazi sympathies 
under a democratic government. The strong tension between 
retail firms and the powerful co-operative societies embitters 
mutual feelings. In case of an internal crisis, a new right-wing 
government in Sweden would try a rapprochement with Nazi 
Germany. German influence would increase. Would Sweden 
become a German vassal? We do not want to believe in such 
a possibility, since the old democratic tradition of the free 
Swedish people excludes any compromise with totalitarian 
principles. A similar development might take place in Nor- 
way, in spite of the definite failure of all Nazi efforts to pilot 
Norway into the German wake. 
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Scandinavian ideology so far has remained democratic and 
to some extent socialist. The northern governments have to 
protect the democratic constitutions of their countries. But 
they have to respect the demands of Germany, the cradle of 
National Socialism. German pressure uses many different 
forms and pretexts, it does not shun intimidation even in 
internal affairs, for instance in Denmark. The Scandinavian 
governments cannot help being tolerant. The Nazis use and 
misuse all democratic liberties to undermine the democratic 
foundations of these countries. 

Scandinavian tolerance is caused by one last reason. The 
northern governments take their political system for unshak- 
able. They just ignore Nazi activities, they do not want to 
produce Nazi martyrs, they avoid any fostering or advertising 
of National Socialism by persecution. One wonders whether 
such an attitude is well founded in all respects. As to Finland, 
it may be added that the government dissolved the I.K.L. 
and suppressed their papers. But the court of justice con- 
demned the measure as illegal, and Finnish fascists have 
resumed their activities. An increasing distrust of German 
foreign policy is shown by the figures of rearmament in the 
northern countries. These figures have climbed up consider- 
ably in thelast years. Another piece of evidence of that distrust 
is the refusal of the non-aggression pacts Herr Hitler pro- 
posed to the northern States. Even the right-wing papers at 
that point approved of the attitude of the Swedish Govern- 
ment. Denmark certainly was in a special position as shown 
above. But Finland followed suit in spite of her geographical, 
strategic and internal situation which is much worse in com- 
parison with that of Sweden and Norway; Finland, by her 
prudent attitude, has proved that she wants to defend her 
democratic independence as a Scandinavian State. Finnish 
co-operation with Sweden and Norway has been warmly 
welcomed by public opinion in the north. It will be appreciated 
by western democracy. Neither diplomatic tricks nor would- 
be peaceful undermining manceuvres of National Socialism 
have any chance of obtaining a permanent success with the 
democratic peoples of Scandinavia. 

Paut OLBERG. 
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LABOUR AT A CRISIS. 


E are standing to-day at a great crisis,” said the 
Leader of the Opposition to the Labour Conference 
at Southport, “both for the world and for this 
country.” And he might have added that this atmosphere of 
crisis had even bathed the delegates when they were consider- 
ing their own internal affairs. There was a sort of grim deter- 
mination in the whole Conference such as is pre-eminently 
suitable for a difficult occasion. Cheers were few and enthu- 
siasm, except at the closing session, was carefully moderated 
and controlled. Now and then some of the delegates got 
somewhat out of hand but that was mostly when they had 
been deliberately provoked. Like most serious people, who 
are compelled by circumstances to keep themselves for a time 
at a state of high tension, the Southport gathering dearly 
cherished its moments of relief. When a speaker told them 
that his opponents were not “‘ democrats but acrobats ” they 
burst into applause so hearty that it was plain they appreci- 
ated the faintest flash of wit on a serious occasion. 

The fact was that the great majority of the delegates were 
tired of what they regarded as an unseasonable prolongation 
of a domestic crisis. ‘‘ For nine blasted months” was the 
expletive language used by a young and lively delegate who 
evoked the loudest cheers of the Conference when he was 
describing how his Branch was tied down all that time 
to discussing the Cripps Memorandum, while subjects of 
national and international importance were urgently clam- 
ouring for attention. “‘ No more of this fooling” was a sort 
of slogan which appealed most to the prevalent mood of the 
meeting. At the same time it was plain that the meeting 
would have to be very carefully managed. One big step, and 
even one small step in the wrong direction, and the Labour 
Movement might be severely crippled at a critical moment of 
its history. 

Fortunately the Executive rose to the occasion. They never 
obtruded themselves too much and they never sought to 
dominate. They waived the right of reply at an early turning 
point of the Conference when it was plain that the delegates 
were clearly indisposed to the case made by Sir Stafford 
Cripps. They discouraged the strong feeling which had spread 
abroad among the most influential Unions, that there was no 
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need to hear Sir Stafford himself in his own defence, and that 
both on his own account and for the sake of the movement. 
They guided the Conference to a decision, albeit by a narrow 
majority, to give the expelled member an opportunity to state 
a.case, and so on the first day of the Conference, when the 
Chairman had finished his address, Sir Stafford was to be 
seen, well-groomed, self-possessed, and debonair, as he 
ascended the steps that led to the rostrum. His speech was 
artfully prepared and committed to paper. It was careful in 
its recital of the rights and the wrongs of the case. It was full 
of appeals to the dearest watchword of democracy—to free- 
dom of speech, to liberty to differ from the prevailing opinion, 
and all the rest of them. Therein, he said, lay the way to 
progress and a foundation of a new world. Any other way 
would mean stagnation, and ultimately decadence and death. 
And yet it was heard without enthusiasm and for the most 
part in a stony silence, while the result of the discussion 
showed that unless he radically changed his ways, the Labour 
Movement was going to have no more of Sir Stafford Cripps. 

What was the cause of this? Why was it that in this 
personal crisis at Southport Sir Stafford Cripps so decidedly 
failed ? The answer is that it was plain from the prevailing 
temper of the delegates that he had really only two courses 
before him. Either he might have been bold, uncompromising, 
defiant, asserting with no uncertain voice his right to be a 
rebel. Then he would have failed to carry the block votes of 
the Unions but he would have clearly divided the Conference 
into two parts, those who were for him and those who were 
against him; and those who were for him would have gone 
forth with strengthened spirit to continue a movement which 
would have been of grave significance for the future of the 
party. Or he might have been emotional, troubled, and 
apologetic, deeply concerned to be outside a party to which 
he protested he was sincerely attached, and appealing to the 
good feelings of the delegates whilst he swore by all that was 
sacred that he would avoid similar misunderstandings in the 
future, Instead of that he was cold, correct, and logical, and 
the man who moved in his favour read the statement so like 
his own that Mr. Herbert Morrison roundly suggested, at a 
later period of the Conference, that the same lawyer’s hand 
was in both. He was also so much out of touch with a very 
sensitive mood in the meeting that he referred to the fact that 
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he was accused of being a rich man, though his riches were 
looked on as an asset when the day of Election came round. 
The consequence was that when he sat down and his mover 
and seconder had had their say, there was no one disposed to 
follow in his support. Then to cap all, Mr. Dalton revealed 
how much the Executive had striven to build up a bridge 
between them and Sir Stafford and how the latter had refused 
to swear renewed fidelity to the Constitution, or to give an 
undertaking that there should be some end set to this long 
course of agitation. This again touched the delegates at a 
very sensitive spot and it is not surprising that at a later date 
Sir Stafford and his companions in exile, realising that their 
cause was hopelessly lost, wrote a not altogether satisfactory 
letter asking for reinstatement. Only when a man has thus 
erred and has latterly been reinstated, he has never the same 
influence in the movement as he had before. 

But after all, this was only a personal crisis and it was 
always apparent, even in his days of most daring propaganda, 
that Sir Stafford Cripps would never succeed in breaking up 
the Labour Party. Much more important and specially as 
the party managers seemed to think a General Election might 
be imminent, was the Party’s attitude to the international 
crisis. Here it must be confessed there was a certain amount 
of rather confused thought which would certainly be a source 
of embarrassment if and when the party chanced to come into 
power. Mr. Philip Noel Baker, who introduced the resolution 
of the Executive, was clear and to the point. The only criticism 
which can be made of him was that he did not sufficiently 
stress at the outset that the resolution of the Executive was 
an Emergency Resolution, framed for a world living in face 
of powerfully and heavily armed aggressors, and where all 
big constructive schemes were for the time barred because 
of the menacing shadow of an armed fist. That was why the 
Executive welcomed President Roosevelt’s recent proposal, 
because the American President first called for a guarantee of 
good conduct from the aggressors before he thought of sum- 
moning “‘ an international conference to limit armaments by 
international agreement and deal comprehensively with world 
economic problems.” On the other hand, most of the subse- 
quent speakers made proposals which could only have been sus- 
tained if this menace no longer existed, and the first task lying 
before the Labour Party was to begin to lay the foundations 
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of a bright new world. Again, when Mr. Noel Baker was 
specifying his more immediate proposals, he said the Labour 
Party desired to make more and more alliances in the interest 
of Collective Security—a task which he thought a Labour 
Government could undertake more successfully than the 
Government of Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. R. H. Crossman, how- 
ever, sought to render this opinion of Mr. Noel Baker im- 
possible of realisation by attacking the Governments of some 
of these possible allies, and by proposing as the most urgent 
task of the Labour Government a Quixotic crusade—he did 
not specify with what weight of armaments—in favour of a 
hundred million peasants living “in desperate conditions,” 
in Europe outside the happy land of Russia. 

It is, however, one of the disadvantages of an annual 
Labour Conference that it is possible to sit through it all and 
attach greater importance than they deserve to the more 
irresponsible manifestations of opinion. Resolutions covering 
many pages of the agenda are sent up from the affiliated bodies 
throughout the country, and though some are ruled out of 
order, others of the movers are only induced to withdraw by 
being given a chance to speak on main composite resolutions. 
The consequence is that the majority of the speakers on an 
Executive resolution are “‘ agin the Government.” Their talk, 
to use the metaphor used at the Conference in another con- 
nection, is like the “ buzzing of stingless bees.”” Only now and 
then is heard the opinion of the main body of the Conference, 
the steady, level-headed men and women who comprise the 
bulk of the Unions and constituency Labour Parties and who 
should by their votes at the end of their discussion show 
wholeheartedly, out of many suggested courses to it, they 
supported the most responsible action. Now and then one of 
the working-class orators would speak as if those who 
advocated the rasher courses were mere theorists—it is 
astonishing, he said, why clever men should be so often 
stupid—while he compared them to the man who thought he 
could safely reckon on a comfortable matrimony if he read 
a book on How to be happy though married. But there were 
clever men on the Executive as well, and speakers like Mr. 
Dalton and Mr. Herbert Morrison, who presented the Execu- 
tive case on National Defence and Conscription, always 
stressed the case that the Labour Government had now to con- 
template the possibility, if only the possibility, of responsibility 
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for the Government in a time of crisis. There could be no 
dilly-dallying with the rasher courses whilst the enemy was 
standing at the gate. Delegates who represented constitu- 
encies without a single Labour member on their local bodies 
might advocate withdrawal from the support of National 
Service, but those who, like him, were responsible for the 
government of London, could not accept any rational com- 
promise which suggested participation in the A.R.P. while it 
declined to help in a more comprehensive military service. 
Democratise the army by all means, said the Executive—and 
it showed by statistics how sadly the army needs it—but rise 
to your responsibilities by furnishing a sufficient ‘force to 
implement Collective Security. When delegates like Mr. 
Zeliacus—the “ Vigilantes ” of many pamphlets—hinted that 
there should be a general strike against conscription, Mr. Noel 
Baker referred such fire-eaters to the representatives of Unions 
who would have to bear the brunt of such a strike, and who, 
when that suggestion had been made in previous conferences by 
Sir Stafford Cripps, had shown how much they resented being 
told their duty by men who would have taken neither part nor 
responsibility in having that duty so dangerously carried out. 

The last critical corner skilfully turned by the Labour 
Executive was that which goes by the name of the Popular 
Front. At first it was thought that the debate on this subject 
would collapse after the confirmation of Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
expulsion, as this great lawyer has certainly constituted the 
head and soul of its support. But when the debate did come 
on, it proved to be well worth having, and it issued in a decision 
which will bind the movement for at least a period of ten 
years. The discussion was responsible and illuminating. Mr. 
J. T. Murphy, who put its case, maintained that to win the 
next Election Labour would need—and by-elections showed 
that this was a hopeless thought—the active support of some 
5 million more electors. On the other hand, a young Labour 
candidate who presented himself to the Conference as a pro- 
fessional statistician, calculated, as a result of juggling with 
many figures, that a Popular Front arrangement would at 
the utmost mean only a gain of ten seats, This was not very 
comforting to those who were buoyed up by the motto 
displayed in big letters over the Conference platform : 
“They conquer who believe they can.” But the wittiest and 
most appealing speeches came from the representatives of 
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the constituencies where the Labour cause, if fought alone, 
is almost hopeless—those constituencies which were in real 
danger of perpetuating a minority mind, and where men like 
the Master of Balliol and Mr. Vernon Bartlett might find it 
possible to succeed. To appeals like this, the Executive, 
skilful and conciliatory as ever, did not return an absolutely 
non possumus attitude. Through the mouth of Mr. Dodds of 
the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives they spoke 
of exercising a certain “ elasticity ” and that “ it was possible 
to be too rigid concerning things of this character.” 

The Conference ended on a high note. It was as if the dele- 
gates had only just realised that at a critical time they had 
cleared threatening obstacles from their path and that they 
are now freer and less impeded than heretofore to face their 
difficult problem. There was still the preponderating influence 
of Foreign Affairs which prevented the internal condition of 
the country from getting the attention it deserved. Spain and 
Palestine evoked more passionate speeches than Unemploy- 
ment and the Distressed Areas. Then there was the concern 
about the condition of Mr. Attlee, who certainly looked gaunt 
and fragile when he made a fleeting appearance on the plat- 
form, to deliver a heartening address. But one thing is 
certain, that the Labour Party has now definitely reverted 
to the attitude of its first pioneers and has reaffirmed its 
determination to remain a completely independent party. 
Reading between the lines of the Conference decisions it may 
be inferred that the result in parliamentary life will be, in 
course of time, a complete reversion to the two-party system. 
The Labour leaders are against Proportional Representation, 
which they consider tends to the multiplication of groups, 
and thus weakens the Executive by placing it at the mercy of 
the uncertain moods of a weak and changing majority. They 
are well aware that this strict determination on their part to 
have nothing of the nature of a national arrangement with 
any other political parties may affect them in the coming 
General Election, but they are evidently determined to face 
the consequences and all the consequences, believing that, in 
the end, the result will be a strong and confident Government, 
independent of outside favours and support, and able to carry 
through Parliament the provisions of the document which 
goes by the name of “ Labour’s Immediate Programme.” 


J. H. Hartey. 
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INSIDE THE CZECH PROTECTORATE. 
HEN in the spring of 1938 the Czechoslovak crisis 


had started, a considerable part of the international 

and especially of the British public were anxious to 
secure the maximum of concessions for the Sudeten Germans, 
although unquestionably they were the best-treated minority 
in Europe, and in some respects far better off than their 
co-nationals in the Reich. The greatest interest was displayed 
in the Sudeten case. All their demands and complaints were 
thoroughly investigated and the necessity for their right of 
self-determination was stressed. The results are known. 
Munich and the policy of appeasement have passed, marking 
one of the darkest chapters in European history. 

Now the situation has been reversed completely. The in- 
corporation of Bohemia and Moravia into German territory 
has brought the Czechs under German rule. Whereas the 
Sudeten Germans, backed by the Reich, have been a minority 
of 3$ millions in a democratic-liberal State with about 
10 million Czechs and Slovaks, the Czechs find themselves 
to-day as a 74 million people without anybody to help them 
amidst 80 million Germans in a strongly organised Nazi 
State, which lays claim to the German mission in the world 
with almost unprecedented force. Their position therefore is 
much worse than that of the Sudeten Germans before Munich. 
Their request for active interest in their fate and for moral 
support is fully justified, especially as everybody knows how 
the “ protection ” came about. Besides, even at present, the 
fate of the Czechs is a problem of international interest. 
Annexed as a foreign race by the Germans, the way in which 
they are treated offers the most important evidence for judg- 
ment of the Nazi minority policy—if such should still be 
necessary. Germany is always busy with complaints on behalf 
of her nationals abroad ; her treatment of the Czechs should 
provide the best example of the appropriate policy to be 
adopted towards Germans in other countries. 

The situation in the Protectorate as it stands is very 
difficult and most unfavourable for the Czechs. Bohemia and 
Moravia present a sort of huge Slavonic concentration camp, 
in which German officials, Sudeten leaders and the German 
population, which remained there after the partition, are in 
authority. An impartial investigation of the circumstances 
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is almost impossible. Entry to and departure from the 
Protectorate appear to be strongly controlled, and even now, 
almost three months after the occupation, special permits are 
necessary for that purpose. Foreigners have to prove the 
object of their visit, tourists are not admitted so far. British 
subjects require not only the usual visa for Germany, but 
furthermore a special permit of the Gestapo and in most cases 
of the German Ministry of Economics as well. No foreign 
aeroplane is allowed to land, the whole area being declared 
“an air-closed district.” Asked for the reason for such 
control, the reply is that the necessary regulations are not yet 
ready. This, however, is an unconvincing explanation. What 
regulations are they thinking of ? All the means of transport 
are available and in full working order, the initial military 
occupation having come to an end. The real reason is evidently 
different! The Nazis obviously want to prevent eye-witnesses 
in the Protectorate from establishing contact with the Czech 
public and so finding out by personal experience the real 
meaning of Nazi autonomous self-administration of a foreign 
race, as the process of eliminating the opposition has appar- 
ently not yet been accomplished. 

There can be no doubt whatever of the fact that the Czechs 
under the surface of a shadow autonomy are subjected to the 
most strenuous pressure in ideological, political and economic 
respects in order to be brought completely into line with the 
Reich. In the terms of the Protectorate issued in Prague it is 
stated that the Protectorate is autonomous and administers 
itself, whereas defence, foreign policy, communications, post, 
telephone and partly the maintenance of internal order are 
prerogatives of the Reich. Not the slightest indication is given 
as to what the autonomy consists of. The frame of the decree 
is kept on purpose as general as possible in order to allow of 
further changes without being committed in any way. It is 
laid down, however, that autonomous rights must be exercised 
in accordance with the political, military and economic im- 
portance of the Reich, which leaves very little room for 
individual autonomy. 

Last year when Henlein proclaimed the eight points of his 
Karlsbad programme, having asked amongst other things for 
full autonomy, equality of rights, recognition of the Sudetens 
as a legal personality, full liberty to profess German nation- 
ality and the Nazi ideology, he insisted on strict guarantees 
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for every point. Nothing of the kind has been granted to the 
Czechs. Although Herr Hitler’s proclamation declared that 
the incorporation became necessary to establish peace and the 
bases for reasonable order in Central Europe, it must be said 
that since March 16th as far as the Protectorate is concerned 
the situation has deteriorated considerably. No firm basis 
for the autonomy being established, there exists a strong 
feeling of insecurity in almost all branches of Czech public 
life. This is due mainly to four reasons: the lack of a strict 
legal basis ; the dualism between the old Czech administra- 
tion and the German administration since introduced, which 
deals by now with almost every branch of public life; the 
unbridged ideological gap between the fundamentally demo- 
cratic Czechs and the Nazis; finally, strong Czech fears of 
Germanisation and national oppression in view of the steadily 
increasing number of Germans in the Protectorate and their 
hurried organisation as a stormtroop of Nazism. 

As far as can now be ascertained there has already been a 
fundamental misunderstanding right from the beginning. It 
seems that the Czechs were of the opinion that the fact of 
their complete disarmament and their abandonment of their 
foreign policy would secure for them full internal autonomy 
without being obliged to bring the whole nation immediately 
into one line with Nazi ideology. The Nazis’ interest, how- 
ever, was to assimilate the Czechs as soon and as thoroughly 
as possible, not only avoiding in doing so likely unrest in this 
region, but in order to use the converted Czechs for appease- 
ment among the Slavonic races in the East and South-East. 
The terms of the Protectorate and the personal appointments 
made in connection with the Reich administration in Bohemia 
and Moravia, without any previous consultation with Presi- 
dent Hacha, do not allow for much doubt as to that. Not only 
does the political, military and economic importance of the 
Reich show the direction of policy, but the head of the Pro- 
tectorate must have the confidence of the Fihrer for the 
discharge of his office, and the Reichsprotector is obliged to 
see that the German lines of policy are observed. In connec- 
tion with this he holds key-rights, as, for instance, the con- 
firmation of the Government, the right of exclusive informa- 
tion, of advice and veto, concerning all measures taken by 
the Government. Nothing can be done if the Reichsprotector 
objects. The Reich, however, can promulgate orders applicable 
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to the Protectorate, in so far as the common interest demands. 
It can take administrative branches into its own hands, set 
up the requisite Reich authorities and provide for the main- 
tenance of law and order. 

This means that although for the time being the Czech 
administration continues, in fact the Germans administer the 
country. The striking number of the Protector’s offices, a 
German official’s attendance at Cabinet meetings, and the 
extensive organisation of the Nazi party in the Protectorate 
give sufficient evidence for that. To-day, in fact, a complete 
dualism exists in almost every respect, with the exception of 
the concentration camps which are German only. The 
German departments for Home policy, Education, Economics, 
Agriculture, Justice, Public Works, etc., in the Reichspro- 
tector’s office increase their influence daily. In case of 
divergences, of course, their line is the one to follow. 

When it became known that seventeen decrees, decided upon 
in the Czech Cabinet of March 17th, April 6th and 14th, could 
not be carried out, failing the consent of the Reichsprotector, 
the Prime Minister Beran was immediately replaced by 
General Elias. Since then roughly forty decrees have not 
received approval so far. What does that mean? Two ex- 
planations seem the most probable. As the Reichsprotector 
can himself take measures in the common interest, when 
delay seems dangerous, large possibilities for non-autonomous 
administration are obviously opened up. But another effect 
might be even more desirable for the Nazis. The present 
Government could then be discredited in the eyes of the 
population as not being efficient enough to deal promptly 
with the situation; it would not be allowed to tell the 
public that the reason for the delay lies with the Reichspro- 
tector’s lack of approval. This would help to divide Czech 
unity, in the establishment of which the Nazis are not 
interested. There is strong evidence to prove that the Nazis, 
being dissatisfied with the Czech Government’s reluctance to 
agree to the immediate Nazification of the country, want to 
hand it over entirely to the Czech Fascists, whose illegal 
existence is only made possible by full German support. 
According to the recent entrance notifications for member- 
ship in the Government’s movement of National Unity 
99°25 decided for them, leaving only 0-75 per cent. for their 
opponents, which, even if entirely allotted to the Fascists, 
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would amount only to a very small number of followers. The 
Fascists are playing a similar part now in the home policy of 
the Protectorate to that of the Slovaks and Germans during 
the Second Republic. In their recent demonstrations Nazi par- 
ticipation was obvious. There can be no doubt that as soon as 
they came to power, the terror in the Protectorate would 
further increase, their Fascist leaders being only too willing 
to remove reputed Czech Democrats to the useful institution 
of concentration camps, thus settling at the same time old 
personal accounts. The process of purification amongst the 
Czechs, necessary in Nazi eyes, would thus get a new impulse. 

It may well be that when this article is published things 
will have advanced far. For the time being the National Unity 
Movement, led by President Hacha, rules the country. 
Having been organised very reluctantly on Nazi orders, after 
the establishment of the Protectorate, it follows authoritarian 
lines, is only open to Aryans, and has started an organisation 
called “ Joy in Life,” corresponding to the Nazi “ Strength 
through Joy.” The work is done in twelve committees, 
executive, economic, financial, social, cultural, youth, press, 
propaganda, etc. One of them is concerned exclusively with 
collaboration with the Nazi party. Keeping close contact 
with the Protectorate’s Government, both as a consultative 
and an advisory body, they fight the Fascists passionately as a 
menace to national unity and as irresponsible elements, which, 
in fact, they have proved to be almost since their establish- 
ment. Whether the Czechs will be able to resist both German 
and Fascist pressure, remains to be seen. They have been 
forced already to consent to two important Fascist organisa- 
tions: the “ Aryan Cultural Union” and the Fascist “ Ex- 
Servicemen’s Association,” the activities of which had both 
been forbidden. The anti-Jewish regulations decided upon by 
the Government in the more liberal form of President Hacha’s 
proposals will certainly be remodelled and influenced by the 
Aryan Union “ in line with the Nuremberg laws.” This does 
not alter the fact, however, that the Czechs will only very 
reluctantly join the German anti-Semitic front, knowing that 
the Nazis will profit from the Aryanisation by replacing the 
Jews in economic life by Germans, if possible. 

It is obvious that in these circumstances and in view of the 
constantly growing activity of the Gestapo and the ruthless 
censorship in the Protectorate, the general feeling of insecurity 
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increases. The local Nazi organisations, headed mostly by 
passionate anti-Czech Sudeten Germans, do their best to work 
in this direction. Although Baron von Neurath, the Reichs- 
protector, had declared that he wanted to demonstrate before 
the world how the Germans respect a foreign nation, and how 
they try to win them over for life in common, “ being well 
aware of the necessary gallantry and responsibility,” he has 
failed so far, like the moderates in Germany with the Radicals. 
The obstructive factors are the Sudetens placed in leading 
positions in his office, such as Henlein, K. H. Frank, Kon- 
stantin Hoess, etc. If anything could demonstrate to the 
Czechs the vanity of the autonomous rights awarded to them, 
it is the fact that Henlein and Frank are in charge both as 
experts and responsible officials of the Reichsprotector’s office. 
From the Nazi point of view it was a lack of tact and a fatal 
mistake. If they wanted to discourage the Czechs from co- 
operation and confidence, this was the best way to do it. But 
they are not concerned with such considerations. Day after 
day they show their disregard for the Czechs, demonstrating 
clearly : “ we are the masters of the country.” ‘ We decline 
Germanisation by force of non-German races,” said the Nazi 
Minister, Dr. Frick, in Berlin on March 3oth. Well, Germanisa- 
tion can be brought about very well without visibly using 
force. The German language has now not only the same 
official standing in the Protectorate, but is even more 
privileged than the Czech. As in the course of the continued 
“aryanisation of industries” the ex-officials are mostly 
replaced by German nationals, perfect knowledge of German 
is an essential condition for employment. The Nazi Depart- 
ment for Education in the Reichsprotector’s office is very busy 
“returning former German schools,” appointing and organis- 
ing Nazi teachers. It is obvious that in future it will be an 
advantage from the point of view of employment to be able 
to prove attendance at a German school. As the incorporation 
in the German four years’ plan makes it desirable for the 
Nazis to work for a transfer of part of the Czech industries to 
the Reich—which has started already—the Labour Exchange 
will also work for Germanisation. At present, 60-70,000 
workers are believed to have been transferred to work in the 
Reich, the Protectorate already experiencing labour shortage. 
The workers are particularly well treated, allowed to send 
their savings home, with the use of a most attractive exchange 
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a are trained to form a Nazi vanguard in the Protectorate 
ater. 

The dualism in law, German jurisdiction being now ex- 
clusively applied to German nationals, but in various cases 
against Czechs as well, makes the command of German im- 
perative. Great numbers of German civil and criminal courts, 
already established, are busy everywhere. Extensive German 
civil administration set up in Bohemia and Moravia renders 
constant collaboration indispensable. It consists of four 
authorities: chief of the district (Bezirkshauptmann), (the 
court of the first instance), chief of the region (Kreishaupt- 
mann), two chiefs of the land (Landeshauptmann), and the 
Reichsprotector. The fact that not less than twenty regional 
chief departments exist already demonstrates clearly the Nazi 
resolution to do away with Czech autonomous administration 
before long. 

The German population is strongly organised, not less than 
twenty-four local Nazi groups existing in Prague alone. It 
was stated recently that roughly 1,200 Nazi officials (block- 
guards and cell-guards included) are in charge of the forth- 
coming Nazification of the 50,000 Germans of Prague. Great 
care is taken not only in the task of acquiring registered Nazis 
(P.G.’s), but in working usefully amongst the Czechs as well. 
Particularly favoured is the Hitler Youth (HJ), all special 
branches of which, such as Flying-HJ, Motoring-HJ, 
Marine-HJ, and Reporting-HJ (Nachrichten HJ) having 
been established already. One can easily imagine how usefully 
the last group especially may work amongst the Czechs. That 
the SA and SS are in full force is a matter of course. The 
same applies to all the innumerable Nazi organisations. Nazi 
methods of demonstrating Volksgemeinschaft and the Nazi 
spirit have not changed in the Protectorate. On the contrary, 
there is a strong belief in the effect of their teaching and the 
Nazi Party is just as influential as the Reichsprotector’s 
offices. No wonder that the German stranglehold grows not 
only constitutionally and legally, but financially and eco- 
nomically as well. The transfer of 466 millions of gold from 
the Czech National Bank to the Reichsbank for clearing the 
accounts connected with the position of the Sudetenland was 
performed during the early days of the Protectorate. Strong 
control of the Bank and Czech exchange followed. The 
Bohemian Escompte Bank became the leading German bank, 
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fighting hard against the Zivnobanca, which is the most 
influential Czech bank. All industrial and economic organisa- 
tions are penetrated by the Nazis. In the agricultural sphere 
they have not succeeded so far, although the Agricultural 
Department of the Reichsprotector is very eager to do so, 

A difficult task faces the Protectorate as far as foreign trade 
is concerned. It should continue to export, trying to keep old 
markets in order to implement the unsatisfactory German 
balance of foreign exchange. Whether this will be possible 
seems rather doubtful. Not only the reluctance of foreign 
anti-Nazi consumers, but the rise in prices and the scarcity of 
certain raw materials, already experienced in the Protectorate, 
work against it. Anyhow Czech finance and economics is 
in a state of quick and ruthless alteration, the obvious object 
being to change spheres of interest in favour of the Nazis. The 
incorporation of the Protectorate in the Four Years’ Plan 
facilitates the task considerably. The return of Czech gold 
in England was used as a great moral victory of the Nazis, as 
evidence of de facto recognition and of complete foreign 
indifference towards the Czechs. 

How the Czechs look upon all this hardly needs description. 
They are aware that both the administrative and the cultural 
autonomy is purely swindling and fictitious, the reality being 
oppression, humiliation, persecution, etc. They try to over- 
look provocation, to keep quiet, to organise national unity, to 
preserve their spirit, their capital and their property, and wait 
for a better future in which the nightmare called Protectorate 
will have ceased to exist. 


H. R. M. Wors.ey. 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO 
YUGOSLAVIA ? 


HREE problems of Yugoslav politics, closely connected 

with each other, have recently become very conspicu- 

ous. The negotiations between the Government in 
Belgrade and the leaders of the Croatian Opposition in Zagreb 
have been much commented upon. Secondly, Yugoslavia has 
been exposed to pressure by the German minority of Slovenia 
publishing a programme of national claims. Thirdly, the Axis 
Powers have considerably intensified their pressure. 

The negotiations between the Government and the Croatian 
Opposition ended in an agreement drawn up by the Prime 
Minister and Dr. Matchek, and published on April 27th. The 
Regency, a few days later, refused to ratify this agreement, 
which had been greeted with enthusiasm by the entire 
nation; but the plan, even if it should never be carried 
through, will retain its place in Yugoslav history. It will 
never be forgotten that at least one Belgrade Ministry 
thought this compromise acceptable; and should the Yugo- 
slave State, so unhappily steered through the storms of our 
time, crumble to pieces, future attempts at its restoration 
will have to start anew from this point. 

To make this agreement possible, both sides had to make 
very important concessions. The Government relinquished 
the principle of Yugoslav unity, and acknowledged the 
Opposition’s assertion that Servians, Croats, and Slovenes are 
independent nations and not merely three tribes of the 
indivisible Yugoslav nation. Till then the theory of Yugoslav 
unity was the basis of Belgrade politics and administration. 
In consequence of this acknowledgment, the Tsvetkovitch 
Ministry also gave up centralism as the basic principle of the 
Yugoslav State. It declared its willingness to transform 
Yugoslavia, which is now governed according to strictly 
centralistic principles, into a Serbo-Croat-Slovene Federation, 
and, within this Federation, to grant self-government to the 
Croats. If Tsvetkovitch went a long way to meet the Croats 
they also made important concessions. They gave up their 
cardinal wish, the demand that the reform of the Constitution 
must be brought about by a freely elected Constituent 
Assembly. Having previously demanded a new Constitution, 
they now agreed to a gradual reform. While they had 
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previously claimed that the Yugoslav nations must come to an 
agreement within the Constituent Assembly, they now con- 
sented to an agreement drawn up by the Government and the 
Croatian Peasant Party. They acquiesced in the elimination 
of the Servian Opposition—their Coalition partners—from the 
negotiations. Though they had originally demanded a maxi- 
mum of political and administrative functions for the indi- 
vidual Federal States, leaving but a minimum of functions to 
the Central Government, they were now satisfied with a 
restricted autonomy for the Federal States. In a word, they 
agreed to a provisional compromise, leaving the final settle- 
ment to the future. 

This conciliatory spirit missed its just reward, for the 
Regency, to the general surprise, refused to ratify the agree- 
ment. This unfortunate decision created a situation as un- 
defined as it is perilous. The Government declares that the 
negotiations are merely interrupted, and that they will be 
resumed in a short time. On the other hand, the Croats say : 
“The negotiations have miscarried. Should the Government 
wish to start fresh negotiations, we must begin at the begin- 
ning again, for we cannot be bound by our previous conces- 
sions, as the agreement was not ratified.”” By this they mean : 
“We have been imposed upon once again. We refuse to be 
continually treated in this way. We shall now stick to our 
original programme.” Simultaneously, the population of 
Zagreb demonstrated against the Regency, and the younger 
members of the semi-military Croatian Peasant Guards 
threatened to rise in arms. 

The Croatian Peasant Party then appealed to the Great 
Powers, not for the first time. A few days after Schuschnigg’s 
return from Berchtesgaden, Dr. Matchek demanded the 
‘“‘ democratic intervention” of the Western Powers in an 
impressive interview with a correspondent of the Agence 
Havas. He argued that Austria was now lost and, conse- 
quently, Czechoslovakia isolated and seriously threatened, so 
that the Western Democracies must now, in their own interest 
as well as in the interest of democracy itself, defend “ the next 
entrenchment,” namely Yugoslavia, against Fascist aggres- 
sion. Such a defence, he added, demanded the internal 
pacification and democratisation of the country. This proves 
that when the Croats call for foreign aid they are not neces- 
sarily appealing exclusively to the Axis Powers. Yet in the 
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present international situation such an appeal can too easily 
lead to an intervention of the Axis in Yugoslavia, which is now 
nearly encircled by Germany and Italy. This is what makes 
the situation so extremely dangerous. And nobody can over- 
look the fact that, although the Croatian Peasant Party has 
been, up to the present, strictly on the side of democracy, now, 
after the great disappointment when the agreement of April 
27th was not sanctioned, many Croats would welcome inter- 
vention on their behalf wherever it might come from. 

The Croatian problem, always very delicate, is in a worse 
muddle than ever. Precisely in the days when the streets of 
Zagreb resounded with the angry shouts of the Croatian 
masses and the shots of the police, the German minority of 
Slovenia published its national demands. The German 
minority in Yugloslavia numbers about 500,000, most of them 
settled not along the German frontier, but in the Voyvodina, 
a province bordering on Hungary. The Germans in Slovenia, 
genuine borderers, have lived in perpetual strife with the 
Slovenes. The Slovenes are on similar terms with their 
German minority as the Czechs with the Sudeten Germans. 
Several of the German minority’s demands are very interest- 
ing. They comprise the abolition of the thirty-mile zone, the 
right to unrestricted cultural work, and a sufficient number of 
German schools for the German minority. 

What is the aim of this programme? In recent years the 
Germans in the Voyvodina and in Slavonia (a Croatian 
province situated between the Voyvodina and Slovenia) 
bought up all the land they could. The price rose steeply : in 
the Voyvodina it rose to 140 per cent. of its original value in 
the last four years, while in Slavonia it reached 150 per cent. 
in the course of a single year. The Germans were able to buy 
so much land because they were granted bank credits on 
which they paid only 2 per cent. for the express purpose of 
these transactions. It is clear that the Slav peasants were 
unable to keep pace with such competitors. To prevent the 
creation of a German belt in the frontier districts of Slovenia, 
Slavonia, and the Voyvodina, the Yugoslav Government 
decreed that every transfer in the frontier districts within a 
zone of 30 miles must be sanctioned by a judicial committee. 
The Germans of Slovenia now want to remove this obstacle, 
in order to regain the full benefit of their economic pre- 
ponderance in the struggle for the land. 
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The cultural work of the German minority in Yugoslavia is 
organised by the “ Schwaebisch-Deutscher Kulturbund ” 
(Swabo-German Cultural League), whose work has created 
serious dissatisfaction among the Servians, Croats, and even 
among the Hungarian minority of Yugoslavia. The admirably 
organised Kulturbund is very active. Wherever there is a 
German minority, it founds a local group. Sometimes it 
happens that the work of such local groups displeases the 
authorities. This was the case when members of these groups 
founded secret societies, swore to abstain from any inter- 
course with Servians, Croats and Jews, or started similar little 
tricks. But, in the opinion of the Yugoslavs, these more or 
less innocuous infractions of a purely cultural society’s statutes 
are not the cause of their real grievance. The fact was that, 
in the course of the last months, the Slav cultural organisa- 
tions vehemently protested against the Kulturbund’s forcing 
its way into districts inhabited by no Germans whatever or 
by an infinitesimal number. The Slavs assert that the Ger- 
mans proclaim Slavs and Hungarians speaking either Serbo- 
Croatian or Hungarian to be genuine Germans on the strength 
of a German-sounding name. Following this principle, so they 
say, the Germans invited people who until then had been 
officials of Slav or Hungarian cultural organisations to join the 
Kulturbund, and founded local groups in places which up to 
the present had been considered to be purely Slav. Of course, 
in districts inhabited by several races, it will always be largely 
a matter of opinion whether one or the other individual 
appertains to one or the other of the different nations in 
question. At any rate, we can understand the South Slavs 
lacking enthusiasm for this “‘ regermanisation ” in their own 
State, and the South Slav press starting a campaign against it. 

In Yugoslavia cultural work is closely connected with 
school policy. Whenever the Kulturbund had founded a group 
in a certain district, often with the active help of German 
tourists, it was enabled to claim the necessity of founding a 
German school for these parts. When this demand was com- 
plied with, it was repeatedly found that the German children, 
for whose benefit the school had been founded, could not speak 
a word of German. The teachers in these schools had a hard 
job teaching these children the mother-tongue they had been 
taught by their mothers from the cradle. So much for thé 
demands of the German minority of Slovenia. 
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After refusing to ratify the Serbo-Croat agreement, the 
Prince Regent paid a visit to Rome. It has been reported that 
on this occasion he was presented with the demands of the 
Axis Powers. These demands are the following: Yugoslavia 
is to join the Anti-Comintern Pact, leave the League of 
Nations, introduce German and Italian military instructors 
into the Yugoslav army, grant a trade monopoly to Germany 
and Italy, and finally, to defer any definite agreement with 
the Croats, in order to keep the Croatian politicians—who are 
no great friends of the Axis—out of the Government. As to 
the conversations in Berlin, it would seem that Yugoslavia 
still tries to keep to its policy of neutrality. Probably the 
Axis Powers were hampered by the newly arisen Russian- 
Turkish political activity in Bulgaria. The extraordinarily 
hearty welcome Potemkin experienced in Sofia has been duly 
reported. The extremely russophile population of Bulgaria 
would enthusiastically acclaim pro-Russian policy. It has 
recently been reported that a Russian trade delegation will 
shortly arrive in Sofia. The Russians propose to buy an 
important part of the Bulgarian tobacco and fruit harvest, 
thus enabling Bulgaria, which is now economically absolutely 
bound to Germany, to regain a certain amount of economic 
and political freedom. At the same time, the Turkish diplo- 
mats are urging a compromise between Rumania and Bul- 
garia on the ticklish Dobruja question. The part played by 
Turkish diplomacy in the recent negotiations between Russia 
and Rumania is not yet forgotten. This seems to be the 
reason for Germany’s more cautious treatment of Yugoslavia. 
Several items tend to indicate that the latter has been 
granted a respite. 

To what account will it be turned? The Prime Minister, 
Mr. Tsvetkovitch, on his recent visit to the inundated 
provinces of Croatia, stated that the Serbo-Croatian talks 
will be continued. Similar statements have often been made 
in the past, but the gulf between Servians and Croats is still 
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FORERUNNERS OF THE THIRD REICH. 


INCE March 1938 a subtle change has occurred in 

National-Socialist political thought reflecting the active 

excursions of German foreign policy beyond the frontiers 
of the Weimar Republic. Up till that time the Third Reich 
had lived in a platonic relationship to the Holy Roman 
Empire which was accepted as a mere symbol, as the romantic 
manifestation of German greatness in the remote past—and 
nothing more. This state of affairs lasted as long as National- 
Socialism was applying most of its energy to internal reforms 
in which the Holy Roman Empire could offer little practical 
inspiration. However, as soon as the National-Socialists were 
satisfied that they had created an organically sound New 
Germany, they turned with insatiable ‘“‘ dynamism ” to other 
matters ; having destroyed within their country the political 
bondage to the Treaty of Versailles and the spiritual bondage 
to cosmopolitan and liberal ideas, they turned to a construc- 
tive programme on a much larger scale: namely, to the 
reconstruction of Central Europe on the basis of their own 
conception of right and wrong. In so doing, they have begun 
to invoke the example of the Holy Roman Empire in matters 
of practical policy and put themselves forward as the cham- 
pions of a venerable tradition of German political supremacy 
on the continent of Europe. The annexation of imperial 
Vienna gave its first impulse to this tendency ; the latter was 
consecrated by the return of the imperial insignia from Vienna 
to Nurnberg in September 1938 and again manifested itself 
lately in the reasons given for the absorption of what remained 
of Czechoslovakia after Munich. 

In any other country such an attempt to revive a medieval 
form of life in order to justify political events of to-day 
would be incomprehensible, if not ridiculous. In Germany, 
however, they are comprehensible ; for German Nationalism 
—and especially National-Socialism—is and has always been 
not a purely political creed but a composite theory of political 
reform, of spiritual idealism and of sentimental romanticism. 
German nationalism is tinged with religious feeling ; it has a 
quasi-religious cult for its ideal, i.e. the Holy Roman Empire 
in the past and a New Empire in the future. Ever since the 
war the “Third Reich” has symbolised the nationalists’ 
ideal of “regenerated” Germany. It was not only an effective 
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vote-catching slogan implying a promise of future happiness 
but also the symbol of a new Weltanschauung. For the 
National-Socialist, if not for the majority of the population, 
the Third Reich is not only the name of a new régime but 
the quasi-religious symbol of a new era. 

To-day it is claimed that National-Socialism fulfils the 
same purpose as religion ; in fact, that National-Socialism is 
the only Weltanschauung which is consonant with the instinc- 
tive and eternal forms and with the scale of moral values 
peculiar to the Germans. It has been revealed to the nation 
through the medium of prophets whom divine Providence has 
sent at the times of greatest need and whom it has made 
infallible. By means of this claim the National-Socialists 
seek to place their doctrine and their policy in the privileged 
position of a religion, beyond the reach of ordinary criticism 
based only on practical considerations. It is, therefore, with 
the zeal of religious fanatics that they combat not only 
the unbeliever, but also the heretic and the schismatic ; and 
it is with the patience and ingenuity of theologians that they 
seek to strengthen their position by reference to established 
authority. Indeed, an important part of their literature is 
devoted to demonstrating that National-Socialism fulfils the 
dreams of all who wished for a better Germany, and that the 
Third Reich was, consciously and unconsciously, their ideal in 
so far as they could comprehend itsnature. Thus the National- 
Socialists seek to create an Old Testament for the National- 
Socialist Gospel. The latter becomes merely the final and 
definitive expression of ideas which have always represented 
what was best in the nation. 

As a matter of fact, a case can be made out for such views. 
Indeed, the dream of a better Germany has long existed and 
this better Germany has often been called the “ new Reich” 
or, less often, the “ Third Reich.” The dreams of nationalists 
in the past have developed ; many have disappeared in their 
entirety, others have left certain elements behind ; of these 
elements some have found favour with National-Socialism 
and been accepted, while other surviving elements are perse- 
cuted as heresies. The National-Socialist Third Reich is but 
one of the countless fruits borne by German nationalism. It 
undoubtedly expresses some traits of the German character, 
but not all of them; and the traits it expresses are those 
which have found fertile soil in the abnormal conditions of 
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life brought about by the war. It is a comparatively new 
manifestation of a permanent utopian element in German 
patriotic thought. 

In the following sketch an attempt is made to show in 
what manner the conception of the Holy Roman Empire 
evolved through history and finally brought forth the Third 
Reich as one of its—legitimate—descendants ; but also, what 
a gulf separates ancestor from descendant, a gulf which cannot 
be bridged by mere assertion of similarity between the politi- 
cal ideals of the two. The term “ Reich ” can be interpreted 
in many ways. Here we need consider it only in its associa- 
tions with German patriotism or nationalism. Even so it can 
be defined only within the most elastic limits: The “ Reich” 
is the ideal form of German life. This conception is based on 
two fundamental assumptions: (1) that the German nation 
has a permanent and distinct character, and (2) that well-nigh 
ideal conditions can be achieved in practical life (the “‘ Reich ” 
is not a utopia). Finally, this conception is inspired by 
memories of the Holy Roman Empire in which such condi- 
tions are assumed to have obtained. 

As early as the beginning of the last century the Reich had 
come to represent an ideal, as opposed to the actual Germany. 
Accordingly, the idea of a new Reich derives its prestige from 
the fact that it implies the goal of spiritual as well as of 
temporal perfection. It is more comprehensive than a purely 
political concept and cannot be adequately translated by 
“empire.” In fact, it owes its power of attraction to this very 
vagueness : for it escapes much of the criticism to which well- 
defined political ideas are exposed and, by means of its mystic 
associations, it appeals to the impressionable mass mind. 
Thus, for at least a century, it has been used by all would-be 
reformers eager to win the support of the masses by an appeal 
to their patriotism ; for it could serve as symbol—or adver- 
tisement—for any theory, provided the latter conformed to 
certain general principles: belief in the nation’s mission and 
in its potential greatness. The Reich, like art, assumes 
species mille; and its present manifestation is the outcome 
of a long process of evolution culminating in a fierce struggle 
for existence between rival theories. 

_ The idea of a new Reich is not of purely German origin. It 
1s merely the German expression of the characteristically 
human longing for a golden age and it owes most of its prestige 
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to its non-German predecessor: the Christian teleological 
conception of history. Indeed, the early Christian thinkers 
dreamt of a golden age when the Christian Faith would unite 
all men and nations in perfect bliss. This millennium, the 
Kingdom of God on Earth, was called das dritte Reich ; for it 
was the Kingdom of the Holy Ghost, the age of fulfilment, 
which succeeded the Kingdom of the Son of God, the age of 
militant Christianity, and that of God the Father, the age of 
incipient Christianity. The tripartite, theological interpreta- 
tion has, incidentally, shown remarkable vitality and is by 
no means restricted to German thought: thus, for instance, 
in Russia the belief has existed since the fifteenth century that 
Moscow is destined to be the third, the truly Christian Rome. 

The spiritual conception of a united mankind allied itself to 
the temporal Roman conception. From their union arose the 
idea of the Holy Roman Empire which considered itself as 
the forerunner of the Kingdom of God on Earth, and which 
tried to hasten its appearance, not only by religious but also 
by political means. This Empire was built on Christianity ; 
there was no room in it for nationalism. It was built on a con- 
ception of the world which reconciled the spiritual and the 
temporal elements of life; the Pope and the emperor were 
together responsible to God for the welfare of mankind. 
There can be no doubt that this conception of a common- 
wealth of nations, embracing the whole of mankind and 
governed in all its activities by a common faith, deeply 
marked the thought of the time. Nor has this grandiose 
idea of a scheme governing spiritual as well as temporal 
activities of man entirely disappeared : there are reminiscences 
of it in socialism and even in totalitarian nationalism. But its 
most important effect was to have lifted once and for all the 
conception of a Reich out of the sphere of purely practical 
thought. 

The Holy Roman Empire, however, failed to live up to its 
ideal. The greatest blow it suffered was the splitting of the 
Christian Faith by the Reformation which vitiated the 
assumption of a single spiritual bond. The ideal was further 
undermined by the failure of the emperors to perform their 
duty: they cherished, it is true, universal aspirations, but 
their motives were too often ambition and selfishness. As the 
empire was gradually becoming a caricature of its ideal and 
as Germany suffered severely in the process, the idea of a 
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regenerated empire arose which would recapture the political 
and cultural glory of the old one. The Germans knew that in 
practice the empire had been principally a German creation, 
and they longed for a revival of their past glory. These hopes 
found poetic expression in the legend of Friedrich Barbarossa’s 
slumber in the Kyffhauser from which one day the emperor 
would awake and build anew an empire of justice, peace and 
happiness. Now, however, particular stress was laid on its 
German character ; for the Germans, regarding themselves as 
the true heirs of the old empire, thought that the golden age 
could be achieved only under their own leadership. The Bar- 
barossa legend proclaimed the German mission. 

However, up to the Napoleonic era the idea of a new empire 
was but an impracticable dream. It meant little more than 
that nationalism was beginning to be grafted onto Christian 
thought. This process began modestly in the eighteenth 
century when Germany revolted against the yoke of French 
culture on the ground that culture must conform to national 
character. For the formulation of this theory Herder was 
chiefly responsible ; he believed in the possibility of civilised 
mankind living in peace and happiness ; but he also believed 
that each nation is a living and permanent organism and that 
a golden age would be achieved by a commonwealth of 
nations in which each nation would retain its perfected 
individuality. On his theory are founded most claims to a 
national mission and to the distinction of being “ the” 
chosen people. 

It was a catastrophe that gave the greatest impetus to the 
development of the Reich ideology. The ignominious collapse 
of the empire and of Prussia brought home to German 
patriots the urgent need of fundamental reforms, of a new 
empire. Fichte, Kleist, Hélderlin, Arndt, Korner, Gérres 
discoursed on the German mission; while, in the realm of 
politics, Stein and Hardenberg were trying to make their 
country fitter for the performance of this mission. One school 
of thought idealised the romantic medieval institution and 
dreamt of an empire which would be a commonwealth of 
nations united in the Christian Faith (Novalis), and which 
would be governed by rulers unhampered by democracy, but 
guided by divine Providence (Adam Miller). On the other 
hand, many thought that the prevailing evils were due to a 
survival of an obsolete social structure which benefited the 
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privileged classes and oppressed the others. They believed 
that society would have to be reformed according to new 
principles. Partly inspired by the ideas spread by the French 
revolution they longed for a liberal and democratic, regenera- 
ted and united Germany. 

They were cruelly disappointed by the Congress of Vienna. 
They were persecuted by the reactionary rulers, fearful lest 
the seed of revolution should spread. Yet this progressive 
conception of a new empire flourished. It found champions in 
the Young German poets who again brought Barbarossa into 
vogue. Indeed, hardly a writer but resorted to this con- 
venient and romantic symbol to express his patriotism. As a 
rule this symbol meant little more than the ingenious and 
vague longing for a new empire ; at the same time, however, 
there were some men, like Friedrich List, who were able to 
suggest practical measures. Finally, in 1848, the clash came 
between the champions of a liberal and democratic empire and 
the defenders of the status quo. A typical echo of exasperated 
patriotism can be heard in these lines by Freiligrath : 


Dass Deutschland stark und einig sei, 
Das ist auch unser Diirsten ! 

Doch einig wird es, nur wenn fret, 
Und fret nur ohne Fiirsten ! 


Great enthusiasm greeted the convocation in Frankfurt of a 
_ Parliament that was to transform the German Federation into 
an empire. But when at last a constitution had been accepted 
and the crown was offered to the King of Prussia, the latter 
refused it. At one blow the edifice of hopes was shattered. 
Parliamentary method had proved unavailing and poets now 
could only sing : 


Strecke, hochgewalt’ger Kaiser, strecke neu zum Schlaf dich hin! 
(Schack, 1850.) 


In the years that followed, the longing for unity superseded, 
as was to be expected after this setback, the longing for 
liberty. There ensued a political struggle for hegemony be- 
tween Prussia and Austria, the two countries without whose 
co-operation all hopes of unity would have been ephemeral. 
This struggle was also a struggle between two contrasting con- 
ceptions of the national ideal. On the one hand, the traditional 
ideal of an empire greater than a national state and composed 
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of many nations was upheld by Austria. Such an ideal 
appealed to the predominantly catholic South Germany. It 
accepted Christianity as the guiding principle in organised 
society, while assigning to the Germans the réle of colonisers 
and spiritual leaders. This centrifugal conception of the 
empire is to-day often treated with contempt ; undeservedly, 
for it alone enabled German culture to attain the position it 
enjoyed in South-Eastern Europe and justified the German 
claim to a mission. Yet, despite criticism, it showed great 
vitality : it has inspired many conservative nationalists since 
the war (e.g. Méller van den Bruck, E. Jung and, earlier, the 
democrat Friedrich Neumann) and, more recently still, it was 
held by Dollfuss and by Schuschnigg and underlay their 
policy. 

On the other hand, a centripetal conception of the empire 
as of a particularly powerful national state, was advocated by 
Prussia. According to this, the Germans were to apply all 
their energy to the creation of a powerful political organism 
for themselves. The purpose of the empire was the welfare of 
Germans only and, in theory, of all Germans. Christianity 
was not to be the fundamental principle in society, for, to the 
protestant, religion is a matter for the individual. The state 
thus severs its connection with religion ; it becomes realistic 
and nationally selfish; its ideal is not a perfect world, but a 
perfect organisation of the nation. The empire is merely a 
powerful state ; its nature is purely temporal. It is this con- 
ception which proved victorious, for in the critical years pre- 
ceding 1870 Prussia alone seemed to be strong enough to per- 
form the task of unification. And so, more and more often, 
Prussia is exalted by poets as the champion of national unity 
—liberty and democracy being often condemned as impractic- 
able dreams. Foremost among these was Geibel, nicknamed 
the Herold des neuen Reiches. He had at first paid tribute 
with romantic vagueness to the Barbarossa legend; but 
later, especially after 1848, he adapted this legend to the 
Prussian theory, hiding realistic aspirations in insincere, 
unrealistic clothing. At the same time public opinion was 
being prepared for Bismarck’s work by men like Treitschke 
and Freytag who by comparison are refreshingly sincere and 
matter-of-fact. 

Sixty-five years after the disappearance of the Holy Roman 
Empire another empire was founded. It was immediately 
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hailed as “the” empire, the revival of past glory, the first 
step towards the golden age. Its creation was likened to 
Barbarossa’s awakening. Hysterical sycophants proclaimed 
Prussia the repository of the German mission and the 
Hohenzollerns its champions. The bombastic patriotism and 
the dynastic pride of the last emperor have their roots in this 
falsely romantic interpretation of the new régime ; and so, to 
a certain extent, has the exaltation of Prussianism since the 
war. 

The “ heralds of a new empire ” felt cheated when they saw 
that this empire was merely a more efficient organisation of 
the temporal life of the nation. Out of the criticism of its 
numerous shortcomings arose the demand for yet another 
Reich, which would again achieve the synthesis of temporal 
and of spiritual life and which would create a form of life in 
harmony with modern civilisation. As, since the loss of unity 
in the Reformation, the Christian religion was not considered 
to possess sufficient power to do this and as orthodox social- 
ism, that other reformatory force, tended to disregard the 
national element, a solution was sought along other lines: in 
the transformation of sentimental patriotism into a nationalist 
W eltanschauung capable of holding together a new Germany. 
This trend is noticeable in the works of men like Dahn, 
Freytag, Treitschke or Wagner who tried to make the modern 
German conscious of his ancestry. But the theory of national- 
ism owes more to men like Lagarde or Langbehn who preached 
the doctrine that nations are specific creations of God and 
that, therefore, each must have a religion, a philosophy, a 
social structure and a constitution peculiar to itself. Yet, 
even this doctrine remained unsatisfactory, for it was based 
on 4 priori arguments at a time when science had already 
become fashionable. Nationalism could not be a successful 
proselytising Weltanschauung until an explanation had been 
found for the permanence of national character. 

The racial doctrine, claiming that spiritual as well as physical 
traits are hereditary, supplied this explanation. Its adoption 
by nationalism did not take place until the eighties and the 
’nineties. In these years the Naturalist movement in literature 
made public opinion receptive for “ scientific ” ideas and for 
“‘ Darwinism ” ; it was interested in the influence of heredity 
and of environment and can be called an ancestor of the 
“blood and soil” doctrine of to-day. But scientific nationalism 
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became really important only after Gobineau’s famous Essat 
had been translated towards the end of the century, fifty 
years after its appearance and long after the author himself 
had begun to doubt the accuracy of some of his early ideas. 
However, once the doctrine had taken root it grew like a 
weed, until by 1914 some of its exponents had outstripped one 
of its principal prophets, H. S. Chamberlain ; for, unlike him, 
they condemned Christianity and called for one form or 
another of Germanic religion. A good illustration of the 
growth of this doctrine is to be found in the evolution of anti- 
semitism from religious to social, and finally to racial criticism. 

On the assumption that “‘ blood ” determines the temporal 
and the spiritual life of a nation, some German nationalists 
even before the war made revolutionary demands which 
anticipated those of National-Socialism. Thus, they sought to 
substitute national consciousness for class consciousness or 
personal selfishness as the mainspring of life in society. They 
condemned soul-killing capitalism and the #etit-bourgeots 
civilisation and they demanded socialistic reforms, while 
rejecting international socialism. In fact, a nationalist inter- 
pretation of socialism was achieved long before the rise of 
National-Socialism. In the question of constitutional reform 
these nationalists condemned a form of government which, in 
their eyes, was based on obsolete principles because it ignored 
the racial doctrine ; they even went so far as to envisage a 
nationalist revolution and a dictatorial form of government. 
In matters of spiritual life, they condemned the conventional 
bourgeois morality and sought to replace it by a code of 
morals based on the racial doctrine and proclaiming that all is 
right which seems necessary to the nation in question, just as 
National-Socialism does to-day. Finally, in foreign politics, 
they dreamt of freeing all irredenta and of creating a world 
empire ruled by the Aryan race. In short, they dreamt of a 
“ regenerated ”? Germany in which, as in Germany to-day, the 
individual would be entirely subordinated to the national 
society. They toyed with the idea of a planned economy and 
anticipated “ totalitarian” nationalism. In fact, their ideas 
contrasted so much with those which had held sway during 
the nineteenth century that they can be considered in certain 
matters disciples of Nietzsche, the “ revaluer of all values.” 
The latter thus becomes the teacher malgré lui of modern 
German nationalism. 


ee 
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As yet, however, it was the creed of a minority. But war 
and the ensuing bitter struggle for national self-assertion 
made the nation receptive for this creed. Material distress 
imparted to nationalism the mystic qualities of a religion: 
nationalist Germany became an ideal, now that it had lost its 
political reality ; and, as an ideal contrasting with the state 
of things obtaining at the time, it filled with a mystic longing 
for salvation numberless prophets and even martyrs. Amid 
the ruins of a once-proud nation, the new Reich was pro- 
claimed by Stefan George as the symbol of spiritually 
regenerated Germany. At the same time, Méller van den 
Bruck began to preach temporal as well as spiritual regenera- 
tion and forged for nationalism the brilliant symbol of the 
“Third Reich”; he wrote that a new empire must be 
founded to replace the second empire which had just col- 
lapsed ; this would be the third empire. The implication was 
clear that this third empire might also be “the” third 
empire, the Third Reich, that final golden age dreamt of by 
mystics. 

) The narrow, pagan, selfish conception of the national ideal 
_ seems to have carried the day; in fact, it has established a 
monopoly. However, there are forces left in Germany which, 
though inarticulate to-day, keep alive the cultural and spiri- 
tual traditions of a Christian Europe and thereby work for the 
future evolution of the idea of a New Reich. This is a question 
that cannot be examined here. It is enough here to express the 
belief that the development of the grandiose and creative idea 
of a New Reich will not in all eternity remain the object of a 
monopoly and that the implied finality of its present state— 
a Fourth Reich would not possess the same mystic power— 
will not render it sterile by depriving the nationalist of a 
symbol for his future ideal. 

Nicotas SoLLOHUB. 


PIERRE HAMP AND THE EPIC OF TOIL. 


4 HE French are a gay people, fond of dancing and light 
wines.” With this succinct judgment a school book 
dear to the Victorians dismissed the frivolous Gauls. 
Those who know France from the inside are less impressed by 
the gaiety of the people than by their extraordinary devotion 
to work, particularly if the work calls for some measure of 
artistry, some individuality. Recent agitation in fierce defence 
of the forty-hours week does not prove that France has 
changed. Labour unrest has been endemic since the artisan— 
who cheerfully worked, at his own pace, for very long hours, at 
a craft he loved—has been in so many trades replaced by the 
factory worker condemned to perform unceasingly some purely 
mechanical operation which bores him and which he hates 
because it gives him no opportunity for self-expression. 

The old French tradition of the craftsman is celebrated in 
the modern epic of toil written by a living Frenchman—an 
epic which glorifies work as the only really satisfying religion. 
M. Pierre Hamp is that rara avis, a workman who can write 
about his own trades and the crafts of others without needing 
a love story to give interest to his novels. His books represent 
something really original and significant in French literature 
of to-day. Now about sixty-two (he was born in 1876), Pierre 
Hamp, whose real name is Henri Bourillon, is the son of a 
skilled cook who took a pride in his craft, which he exercised 
in several countries before taking service with the Duchess of 
Montpensier in Seville. Hamp’s mother was equally skilled 
with her hands, adoring needlework, and the favourite maxim 
of both was “ I] faut d’abord bien faire son métier”?—“* What 
comes first is doing one’s job well! ” 

From his early years young Hamp felt in his finger-tips that 
eagerness to be fashioning something, that impatience to use 
skill in handling the material of a craft, which is the mark, as 
he says himself, of a real workman. His childhood ambition 
yearned for the opportunity of fashioning wood or iron. 


“One of my mother’s relations,” he wrote in Mes Métiers, 
“had a locksmith’s shop. In the back room were bolts and 
screws arranged in wooden pigeon-holes, a library of ironmongery 
among which my hands adventured blissfully. A climbing vine 
twined round the balcony overlooking the yard. In summer the 
shadow of the vine-leaves marked on the locksmith’s bench lines 
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which mingled with those made by his pencil. The sharp clinking 
of the hammers on the hard anvil and the muffled blow on the red- 
hot iron softened in the forge made a delightful music. As soon as I 
heard this hammering I came out of the room where the vine- 
tendrils penetrated and ran to the bare-armed workman who 
smiled at me from his sparkling task. I adored fire. Seeing iron 
heated gave me as much emotion as seeing the sunset.” 


To his father the boy’s ambition seemed absurd. Why 
should he want to go into a trade that entailed grimy hands 
and a workman’s cap? He sternly decreed that the boy should 
follow in his footsteps, and he apprenticed him to a famous 
pastry-cook in Paris. Hamp depicts himself in Mes Métiers, 
among the underfed little prentices who trotted all over Paris 
with their trays on their heads, shouting obscene witticisms at 
the bus drivers and dodging concierges and policemen. In the 
unhealthy basement which served as a kitchen the art of 
pastry-making was instilled in him by sound advice and hard 
knocks. But one thing singled out Hamp among the other 
underfed, overdriven and mischievous apprentices—a passion 
for reading. While his batch of cakes was baking in the oven, 
he would furtively draw from his pocket the Barbier de Séville 
or an odd volume of Hugo and steal a few minutes for reading, 
trembling meanwhile lest the cakes should burn. 

He worked in London and Brighton hotels before being 
called to Spain by an illness of his father. There he first dis- 
covered the unreality of French Romantic literature, com- 
paring the flashing, colourful, poetic Spain evoked by Hugo 
and Gautier with what he saw around him—a sordid town 
patrolled by drab citizens in sombre garb. The French 
Classical writers did not come home to his business and bosom 
any more than did the Romantics. ‘“‘ They had not thought,” 
says Hamp, “ for folk of my sort. On a kitchen table Racine, 
whom I read behind the spice-box, seemed as strange as a 
poker would have done among the swords of the gentlemen of 
the King’s Chamber. Not the same humanity. Another 
world.” Returning to Brighton to his work, he devoted what 
little leisure he had to learning Latin, English and boxing. 
Though now earning a good salary and having excellent 
prospects, for he was quick, reliable, and knew his job ex- 
tremely well, he still hoped to be able to escape from his un- 
congenial task. Hearing of the Université Populaire just 
founded in Belleville, a working-class suburb of Paris, Hamp 
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set out to become a student, taking with him the savings 
amassed during the laborious years spent in England and — 
ready to risk his future for the sake of instruction. Lodged — 
in the building which housed the classes, he could peruse at 
leisure the four thousand volumes in the library, a wonderful 
experience for the book-starved youth. 

When money ran short Hamp began to work again, his first 
job, a part-time one, being that of auctioneer’s clerk. Em- — 
ployed for eight years on the Nord railway, he learned what it — 
was like to spend bitter nights among the clanking goods- _ 
wagons, under the glare of the arc lights, and witnessed the 
daily miracle of clearing the overcrowded lines in time for the 
passing of the expresses. Having risen to the rank of sub- 
stationmaster at Boulogne, he obtained, by examination, a 
post as factory inspector which provided him with matchless 
opportunities for making new observations on various aspects 
of industrial life. In 1908 he published the first volume, — 
Marée Fraiche, of what was destined to be his great work, La © 
Peine des Hommes, a series which now comprises some fifteen _ 
volumes, dealing with many of the great French industries. 

When these books began to appear some critics thought that _ 
Hamp was a new Zola. Is he no more than that? And in © 
what does his originality consist ? In Zola the trade or occu- ~ 
pation, however fully described, remains in the background. — 
In the foreground of the picture are human beings, with their 
loves, their hates, their jealousies, their strivings. Hamp, like 
Zola, sets out to depict contemporary man as modified by the 
industrial civilisation in which we live. The interest arises, 
not from hates or loves more or less extraneous to the calling 
but from the calling itself, or even what may be called the 
drama of the product, from the spectacle of the immense sum 
of human suffering on which the enjoyments of the ordinary 
man—the consumer—are based. Marée Fraiche provides an 
example of this method. The trawlers are, one after another, 
leaving the wind-swept quay at Boulogne on a stormy even- 
ing, sweethearts and wives are saying good-bye. Outside the 
harbour the fishing boats dance like nutshells on the high 
waves, till they disappear in the fading light. Then next day 
we see the dockers kept waiting because the rough weather 
has delayed the trawlers, the wild rush to catch the fast train 
to Paris so that the fish may arrive at the market in the early 
morning; the boat train racing through the night, full of 
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drowsy well-fed passengers, while the driver strains his eyes 
peering through the fog, and struggles against the sleepiness 
that comes over him in the small hours ; then the market-folk 
up before dawn; the broiling heat of the kitchen; the 
interior of the expensive restaurant where a spoiled chorus- 
girl refuses the tempting filet de sole, which is laid aside and 
furtively devoured by the waiter; and on the Northern 
coast the fishermen are starting out again on their daily toil. 

The theme of the book, as of others of the occupational 
novels, is this: All luxury, all comfort even, entails on others 
labour, suffering, sometimes even grave risk of death. There 
is no plot, the unity of the story arises from the “ product.” 
But these chapters have nothing of the desolate drabness of 
the chapters in the old school-books on “ The story of a piece 
of coal.” The didacticism of Hamp is sublimated by the 
intensity of his feeling for the human actors, their toil and 
their sufferings, and an object-lesson is transformed by the 
literary art of the author into a seventy-page epic, the tragedy 
of the waste of human effort. The book is made up of a loosely 
linked chain of pictures, all extremely vivid, all scrupulously 
_ exact, scenes that Hamp has either lived through in person or 
has closely observed. 

Hamp’s method reminds one at times of the art of the 
cinema, particularly of the documentary films, but his pic- 
tures are richer in human appeal. In Le Rail, for instance, we 
are not only initiated in some degree into the technical side of 
the railwaymen’s work but we get to know something of the 
men themselves, their preoccupations, their hopes and fears, 
their professional jealousies, their weaknesses, the antipathy 
of the practical outdoor executants for the theories of the 
calculators in comfortable offices. The imprint of the calling 
on the men is clearly seen in all ranks; they are physically 
and morally shaped by their work ; their work and its prob- 
lems haunt them. Their soul is made up, as Hamp says some- 
where, of the things that make up their job, and, in Hamp’s 
books, their conversation turns more often on their lives as 
railway servants than on their lives as men. 

Hamp firmly believed that, should he ever write a book that 
would last, it would be because of the soul that his experiences 
as a workman had formed in him. Is it surprising that his 
whole literary production should be, in some sense, an attempt 
to express in literary form the hardships, the sorrows, the 
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pride, the occasional joys, all the emotions he had lived 
through while himself a manual worker, whose craft absorbed 
most of his time and thought ? His work is seen to be at once 
a tribute and an atonement—a tribute to his laborious past, a 
means of paying off the debt he feels he owes to his comrades 
of the kitchen and of the railroad whose hardships and trials 
he had once shared but whom he had abandoned. Here and 
there in his writings there is more than a suspicion that he felt 
some remorse for his desertion, for his escape to an uneasy 
liberty from the sweat and burden of his days of strenuous 
toil. The new man, the writer, feels the kinship with his old 
self and has no thought of denying him. His gaze remains 
fixed somewhat wistfully on his past. Not for him the litera- 
ture of escape, the romantic vision of an ideal world of quint- 
essential sentiments, of elegant frivolity and badinage, of 
picturesque heroics. His is the workaday world of everyday 
life, a world in which drama is provided by the grim struggle 
to earn one’s daily bread. Hamp’s attitude towards work is 
that of the mystic, he sees in it an ennobling influence, a 
source of energy and vitality, a cause which justifies all 
sacrifices and for which a man may deem all else well lost. He 
is less the enemy of the employer as against the worker than 
the adversary at once of the man who exploits the worker and 
the worker who is a bungler or slacker. He respects the master 
who himself works almost as much perhaps as he respects the 
worker who loves his work. 

Like Zola, Hamp is an apostle of social justice. Zola could 
with more power than Hamp depict the impressive movement 
of a crowd swayed by this idea, and at the same time conjure 
up a vision of the individual sufferings which lay behind the 
demonstration. How comes it that Zola leaves the reader with 
an impression so different from that left by his successor? 
The explanation seems to lie in the fact that Zola, seeing the 
workman from without, failed to make him human. Zola’s 
sympathy, however genuine, is intellectual, he pleads the 
cause of the worker and perceives the sufferings but does not 
see into the workman’s mind. The reader is left with an 
impression of sordidness unrelieved and his heart cannot go 
out towards the workman. Hamp’s workmen, even when 
unhappy, overworked and underpaid, are not driven cattle. 
They still feel a joy in their work, either because, as artisans, 
they know what the joy of creation is, or because, units of 
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some mighty undertaking, a railway or a great industry, they 
feel that they share in a sort of creation. They can thus find 
in their task satisfaction for their conscience and for their 
mind. The atmosphere in Hamp’s books is tonic. “ Work 
must have a soul,” he wrote in Les Métiers Blessés, “ One must 
always come back to this conclusion : Love what one makes. 
To re-establish pride in one’s work is just as important as 
factory hygiene.” 

Joy in one’s task can only be possible if justice is secured. 
Hamp’s ardour for justice is unmistakable. He pleads for the 
under-dog, and the grimy mechanic or the horny-handed 
labourer are more sympathetically presented than the pale 
and white-handed clerk or inspector. His workmen are not, 
however, shown as paragons: they swear, and their language 
is at times as coarse as it is vigorous; in a word they are 
human, neither brutes like so many of Zola’s characters, nor 
unbelievably perfect. Hamp is avowedly didactic, avowedly 
a man ardent for a cause ; he has no patience with literature 
that is “‘ mere literature,” writing for writing’s sake. If he 
obtains a hearing, and there is no doubt that he does, in spite 
of his utilitarian aims, it is because he is a poet and an artist 
and no mere instructor or preacher of social justice. 

Here is a delightful vignette from Le Travail Invincible : 


In the Beguine convent of Ghent embroideresses were tracing 
stitch by stitch, on linen so fine that their breath stirred it, designs 
whose lines were so neatly executed that they seemed not to be 
made up thread by thread but cut in metal at a single stroke by the 
needle of a skilful etcher. In fours, they each take a corner of the 
sheet every day for months at a stretch, and they etch in thread 
ornaments as old as the words of their prayers. Looking at the four 
of them as they sit, you can see a black list slipper peeping out 
from under the white sheet held on their knees, four white coifs and 
pale accurate hands wielding a fairy needle. If you speak to them 
they merely raise their heads a trifle to smile with the utmost 
gentleness, except a very old one whose face is motionless, already 
settled in a death-like gravity. 


Hamp imprints on his descriptions the mark of reality 
partly by his attention to detail. His pictures are docu- 
mentary. When we read the account of the fish-market 
auction we learn the prices the fish brought ; at the railway 
station and goods siding the men, foremen and inspectors are 
all very conscious of their own wage-level and that of their 
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fellows ; we discover what sort of a living the wine-growers 
make—none of these questions is left vague. Technical details 
of any kind threaten boredom but Hamp uses them so skilfully 
that even if the initiated alone savour them fully the average 
reader gets the pleasant sensation that he is being shown 
round by an expert and he certainly does not miss any of the 
essential points. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of Hamp as a literary 
artist is his vocabulary ; the terms he uses, technical or other- 
wise, are nearly always remarkably concrete. Like Gautier, he 
is a writer for whom “ le monde extérieur existe.” It is true 
that he occasionally invents some barbarous abstract expres- 
sion, but in general his vocabulary is tangible, solid, palpable— 
he reminds one of an artist working in glass paste or molten 
metal; his style is remarkably plastic. Here is a short and 
vivid impression from Le Travail Invincible: “ A Pavant 
désert d'un grand bateau amarré de flanc au quat, la lumieére de 
deux hublots bagués de cuivre pose un tréma dor sur noir.” 
Marée Fraiche opens with an equally concrete picture : 


Une transparente brume blanche natssait a terre et devenatt opaque 
a fleur de toit. Pas de ciel. Les vols, en accents circonflexes, des 
mouettes gris perle, montatent s’engloutir dans ces tenébres blafardes. 
Des édifices de la ville en colline, les silhouettes seules subsistatent, 
foncées sur écran brun. 


A craftsman in literature, Pierre Hamp loves the material 
he works in as the potter loves his clay or the sculptor his 
marble. He has been accused by some French critics, not 
without justice, of writing at times rather clumsily. If we look 
for them we can no doubt find a number of unorthodox con- 
structions, some of them provincialisms, for Hamp is by no 
means an academic writer. He is striving to express with 
scrupulous exactness aspects of toil, industrial scenes which 
have never been put into literary form before. His works at 
times remind one forcibly of the roughness of a statue by 
Epstein as compared with the smooth, polished, graceful 
productions of some more orthodox, more classical sculptor. 
But in Hamp, as in Epstein, the roughness hides a force often 
absent from orthodox smoothness. 

The personality of Hamp, with its somewhat brutal force 
held in check, with its impatience, its eager striving for truth 
in delineation, its ardent hatred of injustice in any form, can 
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be felt in all his work. His outlook on the world—the result, 
for the most part, of his years as a worker—is often expressed 
in pithy odtier dicta that ring in one’s memory: “ There is no 
metal more precious than the hands of a man who loves his 
craft ” or—a maxim which throws some light on the mysteries 
of finance—“ It is easier to take a franc from a thousand poor 
folk than a thousand francs from a single rich man.” 

A born writer, Hamp has not allowed his early difficulties 
and struggles to discourage or embitter him, they have 
tempered his mettle. They have also furnished him with his 
material, and literature has been enriched not only by its 


_ extension to a new province but by a new view of life. It is 


tempting for the academically minded to label Pierre Hamp as 
belonging to the “ naturalist ” school of Zola. The alleged 
disciple repudiates his master ; his spirit is different. In Zola, 
burning with the desire for social justice, we have the bour- 
geois who sees from the outside the working life of men of toil 
and recoils at the horror of it. Hamp sees the picture from 
closer up; himself a workman he understands that, hard as 
the worker’s lot may be, traversed by sufferings physical and 
mental, there yet remains, if he loves his work and has 
courage, a consolation which atones for much, the conviction 
that the struggle for one’s daily bread is a noble one in which 


it is not impossible to find happiness. 
F. C. Roz. 


THE RAVEN. 


“The hoarse night raven, trump of doleful drere.”—SPENsER. 


HE raven, if the old writers are believed, was once a 

{| bird of a whiteness that rivalled the snow in its purity. 

Ovid tells us how the raven acquired his dark hue. Apollo 
had a great love for the nymph Coronis, and believed that his 
love was returned. But his trusty messenger, the raven of spot- 
less white plumage, flew knowingly up to him one day, and 
croaked gleefully to him that Coronis had given her love to 
another. Apollo, dark jealousy in his heart, thereupon shot a 
far-reaching arrow into the bosom of his beloved, and then, 
repenting of his deed, tried by all his healing arts to restrain the 
spirit from leaving the sorely wounded body. When all his 
efforts were without avail he turned upon the raven and cursed 
him, and said that his plumage, and the plumage of all his race 
that came after him, would be henceforth black as night. 

But even before that fatal day Apollo had been having 
trouble with his raven-servant. The god had sent him one day 
to a spring to fetch some water in a bowl, to be used at a 
festival to Jupiter. When the raven came to the spring he 
saw on a fig tree that sheltered the well some splendid figs 
which were not yet ripe. The raven said to himself “ I must 
wait until these figs ripen,” and wait he did, and then, realising 
that his master’s anger would fall on him, he thought of a 
subterfuge. He found and killed a large snake, and, filling 
the bowl with water, returned to Apollo with the bowl and 
the snake, and said that all the time he had been away he 
had been wrestling with the snake, which had been attempting 
to keep him from the well. Ovid says that a memorial of this 
occurrence is still to be seen in the heavens where the raven, 
the snake and the bowl have ever since remained side by side, 
and the constellation which holds them was long ago called 
by astronomers Corvus or Raven. 

Philanthus, when besieged in a town of Rhodes, may have 
forgotten that at one time ravens were snow-white. Consult- 
ing an oracle, he was informed that this town could not be 
taken until ravens became white. This sounded a cheerful 
omen, but the commander of the besieging force, having 
received intelligence from his spies of the curious prophecy, 
trapped a number of ravens, rubbed them thickly on wings 
and breast with gypsum, and then liberated them. The 
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ravens, strange white-plumaged birds, were seen by Philanthus 
and his men, and in despair they abandoned the town to the 
invading force. Albino forms of the raven do occur, and I 
believe have been recorded in the Hebrides, in Iceland and in 
the Faeroe Islands, but they are very rare. 

Ravens have often been tamed and kept as pets, and very 
wise do they become. I know an old fisherman in the Isle of 
Skye who had a tame raven which nightly slept in his small 
house but roamed at will through the countryside during the 
daylight hours. This old fisherman told me that his raven 
knew him from the air at a great distance, and would dive 
down towards him and settle on his shoulder with signs of 
evident pleasure, and would playfully tweak his ear until 
blood flowed. When boys stoned his pet several miles from his 
home the old man was heart-broken. 

Pliny the Elder relates a remarkable story of a tame raven. 
In the reign of Tiberius a pair of ravens made their nest and 
hatched their brood in a high niche of the temple of Castor 
and Pollux in the Forum. When the brood were learning to 
fly one of the young birds entered a cobbler’s shop in the city, 
and being received with friendliness soon became very tame. 
This raven learned to speak, and was in the habit each 
morning of flying to the rostra, on which he would perch and 
would wish ‘‘ Good morning,” first to the reigning Emperor, 
Claudius, then to the Czsars, his heirs, and afterwards to 
anyone who passed near him. This raven became beloved by 
all Rome, and when a neighbouring cobbler, perhaps out of 
jealousy, killed the pet, he was murdered by the infuriated 
human populace. The account of what followed can best be 
told in that scholarly work from the pen of R. Bosworth 
Smith, Bird Life and Bird Lore: 


A public funeral was given to the raven; its body was laid 
upon a costly bier which was borne aloft on the shoulders of two 
Nubians, ebony black as their burden. A trumpeter marched 
before, and persons bearing wreaths and floral offerings of every 
description, while an unnumbered crowd of mourners followed 
after, till the solemn procession reached a lofty funeral pyre, 
which had been constructed on the Appian Way, two miles from 
the city; and then and there, in a level spot of ground called 
Rediculum, on the 28th of March, in the consulship of M. Servilius 
and C. Cestius, the ashes of the favourite were laid to rest among 
the magnates of the great Valerian or Cornelian families. 
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The raven has from earliest times been portrayed in verse 
and rhyme. In the poem The Twa Corbies the poet fancies 
that he hears two ravens conversing : 


As I was walking all alane 

I heard twa corbies making a mane ; 

The tane unto the t’other say, 

“ Where sall we gang and dine to-day ? ” 


In behint yon auld fail dyke 

I wot there lies a new slain Knight ; 

And naebody kens that he lies there, 

But his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair. 


His hound is to the hunting gane 

His hawk to fetch the wild fowl hame, 
His lady’s ta’en another mate 

So we may make our dinner sweet. 


Ye’ll sit on his white hause-bane, 

And Ill pick out his bonny blue een ; 
Wi’ ae lock of his gowden hair 

We'll theek our nest when it grows bare. 


Mony a one for him makes mane, 

But nane sall ken where he is gane ; 

O’er his white banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair. 


» In Norse mythology the raven is sacred to Odin, the God of 
War, he who is commemorated in our “‘ Wednesday.” Indeed 
one of the titles of Odin was Hrafna-gwd, Ravens’ God. Odin 
had two trusty ravens, named Hugen and Munen—Mind and 
Memory—-which left him each morning and each evening 
returned t him bearing news of what they had heard through- 
out the world. The Norsemen on their voyages of discovery 
took with tl*em ravens because of their faculty of sensing land 
when this w‘ still invisible to mortal eyes. That great sea 
rover Flokki “yhen he started out on his voyage of discovery 
took with hin; three ravens, which had been solemnly conse- 
crated to the, gods. He reached the Faeroes, and after sailing 
for some tim® towards the north-west, and when far beyond 
sight of land }he liberated the first raven. That bird, after 
sailing awhile Yoverhead, returned towards the Faeroes. On- 
ward Flokki safiled for the space of a day and a night, and 
then he loosedythe second raven, which after a time returned 
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to the ship, and from this he realised that any land was far 
distant. But resolute Flokki still sailed onward, and when at 
last he loosed the third raven great joy came to him, and to 
those who sailed with him, for the raven flew on ahead of them 
towards the north-west, and by following the course of Odin’s 
bird Iceland was at length discovered. 

The banner of the Norse was fashioned in the form of a 
raven. Before entering battle the Norsemen paid special 
attention to the appearance of the raven-standard. If it were 
shaken by the wind, so that the raven appeared to flap its 
wings exultingly, the omen was considered good, but if the 
bird appeared listless and drooping, victory would be hard or 
impossible to win. Sometimes the Raefen or Raven Banner 
was woven under spells so powerful that it carried victory 
always to the warrior band who owned it, but death to the 
standard-bearer himself. 

In a little-known version of the Passing of Arthur the King 
did not die, but was changed into the shape of a raven, and 
will one day assume his proper shape and claim his rights. 
It is traditionally believed that the raven reaches a great 
age. Cicero, the elder Pliny, Ovid and Horace all agree that 
the raven lives long. Mr. Bosworth Smith mentions a raven 
in captivity which did not begin to lay eggs until she had 
reached the age of 80 years. 

The raven is so fine and handsome a bird that I feel that he 
must be forgiven his faults, but a pair of these birds which 
had their nest near us in the Isle of Skye scarcely “ played the 
game” by us. My wife had protested vigorously to the local 
crofters when we saw them endeavouring to net the young 
birds in the nest, but that very summer the ravens began to 
attack her hens. They killed several hens, and our farm 
manager on one occasion saw one of the ravens alight on the 
back of a fleeing hen, and deal it repeated jabs with its power- 
ful bill before she could gain the shelter of the hen-house. 
The appearance of a raven was the signal of a stampede of 
hens toward their shelter. We were then obliged to move 
our hens’ quarters nearer our dwelling-house and since then 
the ravens have not attacked our domestic fowls. 

In the Hebrides the raven is not uncommon, and near our 
home in the north part of the Isle of Skye one October after- 
noon I saw, when walking along the public road, an unusual 
attack by one pair of ravens on another. At first I saw only 
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one pair of ravens. They were sailing high in the air, and 
there was something unusual in the quality of their flight that 
made me stand still and watch them. Then a remarkable 
thing happened. The ravens separated, and dived earthward, 
and when they reached the ground—perhaps a hundred yards 
apart—I saw each grapple with a stationary raven which I 
had not noticed before. Over and over, down a steep grassy 
slope, one pair of antagonists rolled, striking the rocks which 
cropped up from the grass, and receiving such blows that 1 
feared lest one, or both, might receive fatal injuries. But when 
they had rolled down to the foot of the hill the two ravens 
separated, stood a few seconds, regaining breath, then flew 
strongly away. The second pair of fighters also separated, 
and the pair which I had seen in the air chased, croaking 
loudly, the pair which had been on the ground. Backwards 
and forwards above my head the pursuit was carried on, until 
at last the intruding pair of birds—for such I imagined them 
to have been—had been put to flight. 

The raven is first of all British birds to nest, with the 
possible exception of the crossbill. Throughout Britain the 
raven is an early-nesting bird, but it is strange that in the 
Hebrides, warmed by the Atlantic, the nesting season should 
be at least three weeks later than on the snow-swept moors 
of Northumberland. In Skye the raven does not lay her eggs 
until March: in Northumberland she makes the nest in 
January, and begins to brood early in February. 

Like the golden eagle, the raven usually has two or three 
nests, to which she returns periodically. She is most wise in 
choosing a rock ledge that has a sheltering rock above it, and 
she is thus able to brood her eggs or her small young in dryness 
and in shelter when wind and rain, and even snow hold revelry 
in the world beyond her cliff. The raven’s nest is deeply cup- 
shaped, and is warmly lined with sheep’s wool. The eggs, 
resembling the eggs of the rook, but larger, are four to six in 
number. The young ravens are hatched during the lambing 
season, and are fed on the placenta which is discarded at the 
birth of the lamb, but the lamb itself is rarely attacked, 
although a sickly lamb or ewe is considered a fair prize. On 
one island that I know, the pair of ravens which have their 
home here each morning follow the rabbit-trapper as he visits 
his traps, and claim as their share any small or under-sized 
rabbits which are left on the ground. On this island, but on 
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the opposite side of it, a pair of peregrine falcons have their 
eyrie, and when the birds pass over one another’s domains 
(as on a small island is often necessary) there are a few 
minutes of stooping and turning, wheeling and twisting in the 
air, the peregrine diving at the raven and the raven side- 
slipping, or else turning on his back and holding his powerful 
claws towards his foe. Each bird realises that it is unable to 
kill or injure the other and these aerial tourneys are held, I 
believe, largely in a spirit of rivalry, without any ulterior 
motive. 

In the Outer Hebrides a pair of ravens occasionally make 
their nest on a steep bank of long heather, and my wife and I 
spent a good many hours in a heather-hide at a raven’s nesting 
site of this kind. The young ravens were fed mostly on meat 
from a dead sheep which was lying out on the moor half a 
mile away. They were never satisfied, and the clamour they 
made when a parent arrived at the nest was deafening. 
Another pair of ravens of our acquaintance have as their 
neighbours a pair of golden eagles. They cannot be said to 
be near neighbours for the two nests are a mile apart, although 
they are on the same long line of cliffs, but the eagles suffer 
ignominy daily at the hands (or should it be wings ?) of the 
ravens. This is what usually happens: The eagle, rising from 
her eyrie with effortless flight, sails unmolested in spirals 
until she has risen clear of the cliff. In a very few seconds 
after she is seen against the open sky, a small black object 
may be noticed approaching. It is the raven, hurrying to do 
battle with, and to taunt and mob, the golden eagle. Time 
after time the raven rushes in, croaking, at the great eagle 
which (as the raven does with the peregrine) turns over and 
presents her talons to the attacker. The raven knows just how 
close he can approach in safety, and all the time he is attacking 
he is shouting defiance in his harsh voice. The eagle is silent ; 
she is not flustered, only bored, and keeps her temper admir- 
ably. But sometimes she does give a few strokes of her great 
wings and chases the raven a little way, and the angry croak 
of the raven then becomes a higher-pitched cry of alarm as he 
hurries from her. But the eagle quickly tires of the chase, and 
then the raven, as though ashamed of his cowardice, returns 
to the attack with more furious cries than ever and with 
redoubled ferocity. The golden eagle I believe realises that she 
is no match for the raven in flight ; that she cannot twist and 
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turn like him. She therefore wisely refuses to exhaust herself 
in fruitless rushes, and to make herself a laughing stock in the 
raven’s eyes. When the eagle drops earthward and settles on 
her cliff once more the raven leaves her in peace—indeed I 
have never seen him attack her when she was on the ground 
or perched on a rock. 

I have mentioned that the raven is usually careful to 
protect her nest by an overhanging rock but, a couple of 
years ago, our local pair of ravens made their nest in an open 
cliff beside the sea. This was a haunt of seagulls, which were 
continually sailing backwards and forwards past the nest, and 
although the ravens drove them off time and again they in 
the end carried off all the young birds—at least I imagine 
their gradual disappearance was the work of the gulls. It 
might have been thought that a bird with the brains of a raven 
would have thought of some plan of outwitting these enemies, 
and that one of the parents would have remained at the nest 
while the other was hunting. But this did not apparently 
occur to them. 

In Iceland I often saw the raven, and in that north country 
he seemed to me to be tamer than in Scotland. This, in the 
descendants of a sacred bird, was only fitting, and it may be 
that some of the ravens I saw, flying low over the shore or 
above the wind-swept tundra, were the descendants of that 
raven which long ago was released over the ocean by Flokki 
and, flying confidently forward was the means of the dis- 
covery of Iceland. But on Lake Myvatn of Iceland at all 
events the raven is not looked upon by the human population 
with friendliness, because of the number of ducks’ eggs which 
are sucked by these sable birds. On a scaup-haunted island 
on Lake Myvatn which I visited I saw two guns suspended 
by ropes to a wooden framework and apparently aiming at 
anyone approaching the island by boat. I was told by the 
people of the place that these guns were there to alarm any 
marauding raven, but judging by the sucked eggs lying all 
over the island the neighbouring ravens treated the weapons 
with the contempt which they deserved. 

How far does the raven fly? In the central highland forests 
numbers of these birds arrive mysteriously during the stalking 
season, and feed on the grallach of the deer. A correspondent 
tells me that he once saw over a hundred together. When one 
of the ravens nesting on Lambay, an island off the east coast of 
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Ireland, died, apparently from poison picked up on the main- 
land, the survivor was seen flying off across the Irish Sea 
towards the coast of Wales, where he apparently found a new 
mate and returned with her before all his brood had died of 
starvation. 

It is interesting that ravens have immemorial roosting- 
places, and each evening before sunset they may be seen 
flighting home to some high rock where they are secure against 
attack. There is one sea cliff in the Isle of Skye near Tallisker 
to which the ravens each evening resort before the mating 
impulse causes them, while winter is still with us, to take up 
their quarters on the rock—perhaps a sea cliff, or perhaps a 
rock rising from some lonely inland moor—where, if fortune 
favours them, they will later rear their brood. There is always 
a curious strength, and sometimes great beauty in the raven’s 
flight ; indeed under suitable conditions the raven soars on 
motionless wings almost as skilfully as the golden eagle her- 
self, but the spirals a raven describes are usually smaller than 
those of the eagle. The raven is, I think, unique among birds 
in his curious somersaulting in full flight. This is apparently 
an expression of the joy of life which the bird experiences 
when sailing, sometimes alone, sometimes with his mate, 
along the edge of a cliff where he is buoyed up by the mounting 
wind current. The action seems to me to be less a somersault 
than a sudden turn over of the flier (always from left to right) 
on to his back. For a second, perhaps two, the raven sails or 
glides upside down, then rights himself and continues with 
normal flight, perhaps uttering a deep croak of satisfaction. 

What is the future of the raven in Britain? Some years ago 
it seemed that this fine bird might become very scarce, for he 
is shot, trapped, or poisoned in all game-preserving areas. 
But there are many districts where there is little or no game 
preserving, and here the raven is holding his own. In Wales 
he is said to have increased considerably, and along the north- 
west coast of Scotland, and in the Outer and Inner Hebrides 
he is certainly maintaining his numbers, although I do not 
think he is becoming more numerous. Long may he flourish, 
for his ancestry is old almost as the hills he frequents, and the 
dignity of his flight, the strength of his cry, and the integrity 
of his morals render him admirable to the lover of wild nature. 

SeToN GorDoN. 


HOMES NOT HOUSES. 


T is just over one hundred years since the condition of the 

housing of large sections of the population became a matter 

of general concern. An outbreak of cholera in 1831 had 
stimulated interest, or perhaps, more selfishly, fear, that unless 
the crowded areas received attention they might become a 
menace to the whole community. Sanitation was almost 
unknown until it was included in the measures affecting public 
health, which gave expression to the awakened conscience 
of the nation among other matters relating to the social 
conditions of the people. Slum areas exist now as they did 
then by comparison with their neighbours, and although in 
some places old cottages and tenements can be found which 
are almost if not quite one hundred years old and possess 
some of the original features of that period, the general 
standard as a whole shows a considerable advance. Recent 
legislation has incorporated a further raising of the standard 
and also an ideal which the local government authorities are 
required to attain within a limited period. But whatever may 
be accomplished in the actual extent and character of the 
accommodation there still remains the all-important factor 
of the character of the tenant. It is the active co-operation of 
the people themselves which has made so much difference 
and by the extension of which so much more can be done to 
turn the housing schemes into communities of good homes. 
This is the keynote of the problem to which the Central 
Housing Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Health 
invited the attention of a committee under the chairmanship 
of Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 

It is only twenty years since local authorities were em- 
powered for the first time to build houses to meet the general 
needs of their areas with the aid of a subsidy from the Ex- 
chequer. Since then with the assistance of further legislation 
a million “ council houses ” have been scattered all over the 
country. Alongside the activities of the local authorities 
there has also been a corresponding increase in the number of 
houses built for private ownership. In Leeds, for example, 
the value of housing in 1938 was {2,783,377 as compared with 
£1,807,845 in the previous year. As the Corporation built 
567 fewer houses the increase must be attributed to private 
enterprise. The Corporation, however, have in hand the 
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erection of a satellite town, which will rehouse thirty thousand 
people. These developments have created their own problems. 
The first municipal tenants were a carefully selected group, 
who but for the war might have been expected to find their 
own accommodation without any assistance from the State. 
In course of time the selection still went on though from a 
wider field. The hope that, by “a process of filtering up,” the 
problem of slums would be eased was not fully realised. Over- 
crowding was partially abated but the slum remained, and 
along with it the problem of the slum tenant. A compre- 
hensive attack was launched by the Housing Act of 1930 
which embodied a new principle, that the slum house was to 
be demolished and the tenants removed to a new house. A 
later Act in 1935 dealt specifically with overcrowding and 
fixed a minimum standard of accommodation. The local 
authorities have concentrated on slum clearance and up to 
the end of 1937 672,630 persons had been displaced. At this 
point the human factor becomes a primary consideration. 
After stating these points, Lord Balfour’s Committee asks : 


What do these changes mean to the people themselves ? Families 
are being removed whether willing or not, and transferred to 
modern houses where they will be given a chance to lead happier 
and more healthy lives. A number will adapt themselves quickly 
to their new surroundings; some will not react to the change in 
their condition quite so readily and will need initial guidance. 
Others without continuous supervision will produce a slum 
atmosphere wherever they are sent; and a few, a very few will 
be beyond reclamation altogether!—Management of Municipal 
Housing Estates, 1938, p. 7- 


These tenants have no choice in the matter. They are being 
compulsorily removed from the habitation to which they have 
been accustomed all their lives. They have never had the 
chance to know anything better. Their dwellings have been 
so unsatisfactory that any attempt to keep the places clean 
and tidy is fruitless. “‘ ‘They have never cooked with a modern 
grate, nor have they been able to take a bath ina bathroom.” 
They are suddenly uprooted from familiar surroundings to 
which they have a real attachment and planted among people 
and conditions with which they have little or no affinity in 
the unfamiliar environment of a municipal housing estate. 
“Is it surprising,” asks the Committee, “ that some families 
VoL. CLVI. 6 
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need a helping hand to assist them in the process of adjust- 
ment so as to enjoy in full measure the benefit of their new 
homes?” It was not within the terms of reference of the 
Committee to consider the effectiveness of this policy. They 
had to accept the legislation as it is in operation. But the 
policy of reconditioning slum properties which has been carried 
out under the auspices of voluntary societies with official 
approval is more kind to the tenants and in the long run is 
likely to be more effective as facilitating a course of education 
in good home-making. That was the policy associated with 
the name of Octavia Hill for which John Ruskin provided 
the wherewithal to put it into practical operation. 

Miss Octavia Hill believed that by combining the business 
and social aspects of property ownership, landlords could not 
only get a fair return on their money but could also carry out 
a real social service. Landlords had, and still have, an 
enormous power over their tenants, and it was Miss Hill’s 
desire to fulfil her obligations as a landlord and instil into her 
tenants a sense of responsibility. Having acquired a property 
she did the necessary immediate repairs, and gave the tenants 
to understand that further improvements would follow if they 
proved themselves fit to look after new things. She insisted 
on regular payment of rent which she herself collected each 
week, thus being in contact with her tenants at least weekly 
and with a business reason for her visit. By this means 
contact was made and she found many ways in which a help- 
ing hand could be given without at all patronising her tenants, 
but rather showing them how to help themselves. Miss Hill 
did all within her power to introduce things of beauty into 
the lives of these working people who had so little opportunity 
of getting away from their sordid surroundings. Because of 
her sound judgment, forceful personality and absolute fair- 
ness she was respected by even the worst tenants. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Committee sums up the meaning 
of management as being that on the business side good man- 
agement may be defined as the application of skill in caring 
for the commodity, the houses, in order that the commodity 
may retain its value to both the landlord and the tenant. “ But 
management,” they add, ‘‘ must include far more than rent 
collection and the ordering of repairs, for unless some steps 
are taken so to educate the tenant as to secure his co-opera- 
tion, the landlord, striving to maintain his property, and the 
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tenant destroying it by his neglect, will remain warring 
parties. Hence good management additionally postulates the 
application of skill in treating the person who is paying for the 
use of the commodity so that he too may do his share in 
preserving its value ; it is in effect a form of social education 
and aims at teaching a new and inexperienced community to 
be ‘ house-minded ’.” 

The principles and practice established by Miss Octavia 
Hill have been maintained by the Society of Women Housing 
Managers who are “ convinced that an alliance between the 
business element and social service in the hands of a single 
person is the surest way to the tenant’s confidence.” Another 
school of thought is represented by the Institute of Housing 
who say that “ the matter of rent collection and repairs on 
the one hand, and social services on the other, are separate 
functions and as such should be dealt with by different depart- 
ments.” While Lord Balfour’s Committee reach the con- 
clusion that they are unable to recommend for general 
adoption in its entirety any of the systems described to them 
owing to the variety of conditions in different places, it is 
clear that they have been particularly impressed by the 
effectiveness of the work of Miss Octavia Hill and her suc- 
cessors in the Society of Women Housing Managers. Upon 
one point both bodies and the Committee are in complete 
agreement, “ that the employment of women is essential ” 
as the home-maker is a woman, and another woman is in the 
best position to establish contact with her. So long ago as 
1900, Miss Octavia Hill realised that her best plan for the 
future “would be not only to train such volunteers as 
offered and the professional workers whom we required, but 
to train more than we ourselves can use and, as occasion offers, 
introduce them to owners wishing to retain small tenements 
in their own hands and to be represented in them by a kind 
of manager not hitherto existing.” This training to-day is 
carried out by the Society of Women Housing Managers. 

Miss Hill insisted on a definite knowledge for her workers 
of drains and sanitation, law of landlord and tenant, and other 
incidental subjects. Now must be added numerous Public 
Health, Housing and Rent Restriction Acts as well as a 
knowledge of social and welfare organisations. Whether the 
appointment held be under a local authority, voluntary 
organisation or a private owner, the manager with full 
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responsibility for her estate will have, to a greater or lesser 
degree, rent collection, house maintenance, selecting and 
allocating of tenants, accountancy, records, committee work 
and court procedure. 

Rent collection is the most important factor because here 
is the recognised contact which may mean so much or so 
little in its influence. When the right relationships are formed 
over the business transaction then the foundation is laid for 
co-operation in other spheres. If the rent is not forthcoming 
it is the duty of the collector (in this instance the trained 
worker) to find out the reason. Certain licence may be allowed 
in cases of illness or other misfortune, and when conditions 
improve arrangements can be made to pay off the debt. 
Knowledge of court procedure is necessary, but only in ex- 
treme cases is there resort to legal proceedings. The question 
of right relationship is immensely important here as it is only 
when making inquiries into circumstances and income in a 
friendly and understanding, not to mention tactful, way that 
one is able to gain confidence and trust and so be able to give 
that help which may be lasting in its effect. House main- 
tenance involves all the technical side of the work which 
unless properly supervised causes unnecessary expense to the 
landlord and inconvenience to the tenant. ‘The trained 
manager during the weekly call at the house is able to detect 
any detail out of order and if the necessary facilities are at her 
disposal she is able to effect an immediate repair and thus 
save the expense of accumulated damage. ‘To obtain the 
smooth running of an estate or even a small block of property, 
the selection and allocation of tenants must be carefully 
undertaken and, with judicious mixing of good and bad, the 
standard of both lives and houses can be raised and quarrels 
and disturbances eliminated. Accountancy naturally comes 
into office routine when rents are involved, and it is interesting 
to note that Miss Hill evolved a very practical system, still 
used in many offices, which shows at a glance how each 
tenant stands at the end of the week. This is of the utmost im- 
portance especially when dealing with bad payers. Quarterly 
returns to landlords have to be drawn up by agents, and in 
Housing Associations and offices of similar kind, methods of 
raising money have to be dealt with. Records of tenants are 
another very necessary part of office routine if the work is 
successfully to be handed down to successive workers. 
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From this outline it will be seen that house property 
management covers a wide range of interests and the success 
of Miss Hill’s principles can be seen by the fact that Octavia 
Hill workers to-day control 40,800 tenancies under local 
authorities and 13,600 under the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
Commissioners for Crown Lands, Housing Associations and 
other owners. It may be as Lord Burleigh suggests, that care 
must be taken that the house property manager should not 
be overloaded with work connected with the care of the pro- 
perty to the detriment of her social services for the benefit of 
the tenants. Among the matters which are of primary concern 
in raising the lowest levels of the population is the’ condition 
of the furniture. 


To the town dweller “ home” means not so much the actual 
house, but the furniture “ which bears the impress ” of their use 
and needs and aspirations. Hence the comparative readiness with 
which they move from one house to another—they take their 
home with them; while the country family in moving leaves a 
large part of its home in the house and garden upon which it has 
impressed its own personality. But to say that the houses in a 
street are all alike because they all have the same number of doors 
and windows in the same places, and are of approximately the 
same colour is much like saying that human beings are all alike 
because they have the same number of limbs and features in the 
same place and are of approximately the same colour. It is within 
that we must look for characteristic differences, and when we look 
within we find that in every house which is sufficiently inhabited, 
whether by rich or poor, the family leaves its characteristic mark 
upon every detail of adornment and furniture, even the furniture 
which is turned out by the hundred thousand.—The Family, 
by Helen Bosanquet, pp. 229-30. 


The aspect of the problem with which Lord Balfour’s Com- 
mittee were concerned is the infestation of furniture and other 
household effects with bed-bugs and other vermin so that 
they recommend that the cleansing process should be applied 
to all furniture as a routine in the removal of the people from 
clearance areas to new accommodation. Some tenants have 
not enough furniture to make full use of the rooms and still 
less to equip them as a home. Accordingly the Committee 
commend a scheme by which local authorities acquire a 
quantity of goods to be supplied at prices within the means 
of the tenant payable by weekly instalments as an addition 
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to the rent. They look forward to the extension of the plan 
by the co-operation of the Council of Art and Industry which 
would enable working-class dwellings to be furnished with 
articles of good design and appearance and of a sound 
construction. 

The Committee note a number of other ways in which 
amenities may be provided for the tenants by skilful manage- 
ment and in particular refer to the encouragement of 
gardening where land is available. Competitions are, as the 
Committee observe, “ a practical means of fostering the growth 
of community enterprise” and gardening contributes as no 
other occupation to the training of character. It is very 
difficult to find in the prison population a man who has had 
gardening as a hobby. But the Committee omit any reference 
to one valuable agency in the training of tenants in the duties 
of citizenship and that is in the payment of rates. Admittedly, 
it is difficult to arrange and almost impossible in the cases of 
the lowest-rented tenements. Miss Octavia Hill recognised 
that fact in one of her annual letters to her workers, but 
added ‘‘ I have felt it to be very important as well as to be 
worth the effort.” Certainly a far larger proportion of the 
population should pay their rates direct, and though at first 
the change might be unpopular the tenants would ultimately 
appreciate that they were enjoying one of the rights of 
citizenship. This and many other problems in the course of 
time can be faced and surmounted by the body of trained and 
experienced women organised in the Society of Women 
Housing Estate Managers, who have already disseminated the 
principles of Miss Hill so that they have been promoted by 
corresponding bodies in Holland, Sweden, Denmark and 
South Africa. From the outset she demonstrated that good 
management was a business proposition, and it has developed 
into an important social service which by converting houses 
into homes is making a valuable contribution to the well-being 
of a large section of the population. 


E. BEDWELL. 


a 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AUSTRIA. 
Fence under Hitler’s rule two great traditions will influ- 


ence the attitude of the Austrian working class, the 

former activity of the Social Democratic Party and the 
four years of illegal experience under Dollfuss and Schuschnigg. 
The Social Democratic Party had been unified by Viktor 
Adler in 1889 and had made almost steady progress since the 
introduction of universal suffrage in 1906. The political 
struggle within the old Hapsburg Empire, however, was 
dominated by national and racial questions and the Party 
had often difficulty in solving them within its own organi- 
sation. One of the most important works ever written on 
the problem of nationalities and minorities was Otto Bauer’s 
Die Nationalitatenfrage und die Sozialdemokratie which 
appeared in 1907. 

When the World War broke out the German section of 
the Party shared first in the wave of patriotism, and a 
famous article entitled Der Tag der deutschen Nation was 
then published in the Vienna Arbeiter-Zeitung by its editor, 
Friedrich Austerlitz. After a few months, however, a strong 
opposition against the war arose within the Party under the 
spiritual leadership of Friedrich Adler, Viktor Adler’s son, 
who later shot the Prime Minister, Count Stiirgk, as mainly 
responsible for the temporary elimination of Parliament. 
Friedrich Adler’s speech as defendant, published later under 
the title Vor dem Ausnahmegericht (Before the Exceptional 
Court), made a powerful impression on the workers’ masses, 
irritated by misery and starvation. During the last two years 
of the war, the Social Democratic Party was in the eyes of 
the rank and file the strongest, if not the only, force opposed 
to the war and to the régime which had not prevented it. 

Hence the influence of the Party grew remarkably stronger 
after the collapse of the Empire in 1918 and there was for 
some time virtually no force in the new Republic able to with- 
stand the socialisation measures contained in its programme. 
In spite of this, they preferred to secure only democratic 
and social legislation on the lines of capitalism, the arguments 
being both the disorganisation of economic life owing to the 
war and the threat of foreign armies at the old and new 
frontiers. “‘ You cannot socialise ruins”? was at that time 
the main objection to the demands of the more radical wing. 
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When the proletarian Governments in Hungary and 
Bavaria were replaced by reactionary terrorism, the position 
of Austrian Social Democrats became quickly weaker. 
The two large bourgeois parties, the Christian Social Party 
and the Pan-German People’s Party, succeeded as early 
as in 1920 in superseding the Socialists in the Government 
which they never entered again, while they retained the 
administration of the three largest towns, Vienna, Graz 
and Linz, up to 1934, and took part in the Provincial 
Governments of Lower and Upper Austria, Styria, Salzburg, 
etc. Hence the position of the Party was a particularly 
strong one. It had influence on many provincial and local 
bodies as well as on the social insurance boards and many 
cultural institutions, while it kept a radical attitude in the 
Federal Parliament and still more in its ideology and 
philosophy. 

Much nonsense has been written about that “ Austro- 
Marxist ” ideology both by opponents and by supporters. In 
the eyes of stubborn reactionaries at home and abroad it 
appeared to be somewhat worse than even Bolshevism, which 
at that time, was at least openly anti-democratic. In the 
electoral propaganda of Austrian Clericals Austro-Marxism 
was often simply identified with trade unionism, social insur- 
ance, municipal housing, or even parliament and democracy. 
For the Communists it was a skilfully camouflaged betrayal 
of the workers. The mistake of its own supporters was quite 
a different one. They considered themselves as having a. 
single philosophy and policy where there existed actually 
extremely divergent opinions. True, the leading theorist 
of the Party, Otto Bauer, developed a very original theory 
which became the basis of the Linz Programme of 1926, 
the main ideas being trust in democratic methods only as 
long as the bourgeoisie is willing to maintain them, and the 
hegemony of the working class within a vast popular move- 
ment including the middle classes. But there was also a right 
wing, led by Karl Renner, whose conception emphasised the 
increasing réle of the state within the national economy 
and the importance of participation in Governments. This 
philosophy, which also largely influenced the German Labour 
Movement, was much more popular with the Austrian trade- 


union leaders than Bauer’s and balanced it in all questions 
of practical policy. 
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Much more important for the development of the party 
were actually the successes of its representatives in reforming 
and reconstructing the Vienna municipality, which embraced 
almost a third of the Austrian population. The magnificent 
achievements in social policy and particularly in rehousing 
attained by a system of luxury taxes (luxury, however, taken 
in the sense of a poor country) were quoted as an example 
of practical Social-Democratic policy. On the other hand, 
with the crisis coming to a head after 1929, the municipal 
administration was less and less able to fight effectively 
against unemployment, and many of the less politically trained 
workless made Karl Seitz, the Mayor, or Hugo’ Breitner, 
the treasurer, directly or indirectly responsible for their fate. 

This was the situation when Hitler came into power in 
Germany early in 1933, and Dollfuss started some weeks 
later his policy of elimination of Parliament and of gradual 
transformation of Austria into an authoritarian State. 
On March 15th, when the Parliament was forcibly prevented 
from meeting, the workers were mobilised and expected 
to receive the Party’s orders for the defence of democracy, 
as they had been taught for fifteen years that democracy 
was the most suitable if not the only possible ground for 
socialist struggle. Some local trouble arose on this day in 
Waidhofen, in Lower Austria, but nothing happened in 
Vienna and the Party issued no orders for active mass 
resistance. The argument was at that time that this attitude 
was necessary in order to prevent Dollfuss from forming 
a common front with the Nazis. 

However, Dollfuss met no more resistance when he gradually 
destroyed, by skilful tactics, everything the Social Democrats 
had secured for fifteen years, either by electoral successes 
or by organisation. He dissolved the Schutzbund, the Party’s 
defence corps, and granted rights of auxiliary police to their 
bitterest adversaries, the Fascist Heimwehr. He practically 
abolished the workers’ right to strike and prohibited all 
the employees of public bodies, including the Federal rail- 
ways, from being active members of trade unions. He curtailed 
the revenues of the Vienna municipality so that it became 
unable to continue its social and housing work. And event- 
ually he restricted the political activity of the Party itself 
and began to punish its members for socialist or simply 
democratic propaganda; the youngest police official was 
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authorised to send people to prison for months without 
any public trial. Every time Dollfuss decreed one of these 
measures—for he was clever enough to avoid too drastic 
coups all at once—the Social Democrats protested, but 
stated at the same time that this measure was not yet 
sufficient to justify violent or even armed resistance, that 
civil war should be avoided at any rate and that the Nazi 
danger made an exceedingly careful attitude indispensable. 
Thus the workers became accustomed to the daily instal- 
ments of outlawry, and the surer they became that Socialism 
would finally perish defenceless as in Germany the more 
their political demoralisation grew. The trade unions lost 
members and influence, and certain sections of the working 
class gave way to the pressure of the new official body, 
the Fatherland Front. It became obvious at that time 
that no particular Austro-Marxist attitude existed any 
more, and it was Otto Bauer himself who had to justify 
this policy of “ non-violence” before the masses, as far as 
it was still possible to explain in public Socialist views. His 
main argument was that every civil war was bound to lead 
to a European war. On the other hand, peaceful means 
of opposition had obviously become inadequate and Bauer’s 
conclusion was therefore that nothing decisive could be done. 

On the contrary, a new left-wing opposition led by the 
Socialist Youth Front (the organisation of the Party members 
under thirty) asked for abandonment of the habitual legal 
methods towards a régime which itself applied every day 
clearer illegal pressure in order to destroy the remains of 
democracy. But this opposition was weak in organisation 
and in its connections with the workers in big factories 
and had no clear positive programme. In view of this 
situation within the Labour movement it was surprising 
how tenacious and heroic was the fighting when the civil 
war broke out on February 12th, 1934. It was not an 
organised and well-prepared revolt, as the Dollfuss propa- 
ganda alleged, but simply an outbreak of despair on the 
side of the workers’ élite over the daily curtailment of their 
rights. The workers of Linz, Steyr, Bruck an der Mur and 
the Vienna suburbs fought vigorously. But the railways, 
the news service and the supply of most kinds of goods 
were at the disposal of the Government, and no general 
strike was proclaimed in order to support the fighters. 
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The bulk of the working class, demoralised first by the 
crisis and then by a series of defeats, stood aside and let 
the élite fight alone. Nevertheless, the February fighting 
had a mighty influence on the mood of the workers. They 
had been defeated, but only by physical force and not by 
ideological breakdown, as in Germany a year before. Not a 
superior ideology, but the heavy guns and tanks of the Father- 
land Front, had defeated Socialism, and their self-confidence 
became in many respects greater than it had been during 1933. 

Plenty of illegal groups were founded immediately after 
the defeat, mainly out of the former Social Democratic 
membership but sometimes with the participation of workers 
who had long been indifferent. Most of these groups were 
only of local importance, and some of them consisted virtually 
of a handful of men who edited some illegally duplicated 
paper. The names of some of these small groups were Die 
Rote Front (which embraced mainly Social Democratic 
intellectuals who tried to establish a Socialist movement 
between the Second and the Third International), the Red 
Reporter (Communist right-wing opposition), Der Rote Ring, 
etc. A much more considerable part of the active younger 
members of the Social Democratic Party and the Schutzbund 
formed a new movement called Revolutionare Sozialisten. 
On the other hand, the Communists secured a much larger 
influence than they had ever possessed under democracy. 
For at that time the “ Austro-Marxist”” myth had succeeded 
in attaching the bulk even of the more radical workers to 
the Social Democratic Party. Now, after the destruction 
of this party, and after the collapse of democracy, the 
Communists had much easier work. 

The practical activity of almost all these groups consisted 
during the first period, lasting approximately up to autumn, 
1934, mainly in the distribution of periodicals, pamphlets 
and leaflets, as well as of ‘‘ mass actions’ such as meetings in 
the Wienerwald, sudden demonstrations at crowded places, 
etc. The contents of those papers and leaflets were most 
revolutionary and announced speedy vengeance for the out- 
lawry and the outrages of the February days. Bourgeois 
democracy, which had finally led to Fascism, was as decidedly 
rejected as was the Second International owing to its domin- 
ation by reformist parties. Some of the groups also rejected 
the Third International because of its stubborn orientation 
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towards the aims of Russian foreign policy, while other 
groups considered it, in spite of certain objections, as the 
only revolutionary body in the international field. Only 
two of these illegal groups enjoyed help from outside on a 
larger scale: the Communists received moral and financial 
assistance from Soviet Russia, and the Revolutionary 
Socialists succeeded in establishing an auxiliary office in 
Brno (Czechoslovakia), only a few hours from Vienna, which 
was directed by Otto Bauer. Both parties were able to im- 
port large quantities of newspapers and leaflets into Austria, 
while the smaller groups were bound to print or duplicate 
them inside the country. And as the police methods, which 
had been quite inadequate at the beginning, became better 
every month, most of the illegal printing offices and editorial 
staffs were gradually eliminated. 

At the same time the régime achieved some stabilisation, 
and those illegal groups which had been expecting an early 
anti-Fascist revolution either dissolved themselves or joined 
one of the larger parties, the Communists or the Revolutionary 
Socialists. By the middle of 1935 there were virtually only 
two important illegal organisations, apart from several 
Schutzbund groups. These latter had been reconstructed after 
the February defeat, the original idea having been to become a 
common armed corps of both Socialists and Communists in 
order to prepare political unity and an early revolution. But 
both unity and revolution failed to come and the Schutzbund 
became gradually a kind of third Party. Later the Revolu- 
tionary Socialists (R. S$.) left the Schutzbund and founded 
defence groups of their own, which were, however, also dis- 
solved after a certain time, as the Party saw no practical use 
for such an organisation except in periods of acute revolution. 
There remained some groups of an “ Autonomous Schutz- 
bund ” which were more or less attached to the Communist 
Party, which, however, seemed equally not to estimate their 
importance highly after 1935. In one or two districts of 
Vienna these groups still survived at the time of Hitler’s 
invasion in 1938. 

During the first months of illegality, the organisations for 
aid for victims of political oppression, attached to the Socialist 
and Communist Parties, had been working together ; in 1935 
they separated. The Communists still upheld the theory that 
their Red Aid supported all the proletarian victims of Fascism 
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without regard to the Party ; but as their funds were rather 
small they were in practice often obliged themselves to accept 
aid from the R.S., who had founded for their own members the 
Socialist Workers’ Aid. Some four-fifths of the Communist 
Party consisted of former members of the Social Democratic 
Party who felt disappointed and expected to find with the 
C.P. a true revolutionary spirit. The bulk of active workers, 
and even a part of the Executive Committee, were former 
Social Democrats who had enjoyed a good political training 
and still maintained their personal connections with Socialist 
workers. Hence a co-operation between the two parties 
seemed to be much easier than elsewhere, and for some time 
many people were active for both Parties in some way. How- 
ever, the mutual distrust did not disappear ; agreements of 
lower sections were often not recognised by the Central Com- 
mittees and each Party sometimes tried to cheat the other. 
At the end of 1936, when the Seventh World Congress of the 
Comintern had decided to apply the tactics of the Popular 
Front and of the Trojan Horse (that is, penetration into 
bourgeois and even Fascist organisations) all over the world, 
the gap between the two proletarian Parties began to widen 
again. Though the R.S. had abandoned their former policy of 
boycott, at any rate towards all the official and legal associa- 
tions, they refused to recommend to all the workers without 
any discrimination membership in such bodies as the Fascist 
“Trades Unions” (Einhettsgewerkschaft) and the “ Social 
Community ” (Soziale Arbeitsgemeinschaft), a part of the 
Fatherland Front. The R.S. restricted themselves to organis- 
ing illegally those of their supporters who had been com- 
pelled by terror to join the official bodies. _ eo 
Gradually yet a third Socialist organisation attained the 
position of the greatest importance. This was the illegal Free 
Trade Unions, which was certainly one of the strongest illegal 
trade union organisations in the history of the international 
Labour movement. Socialists, Communists and non-party 
workers participated in it and there were factories where the 
large majority of the workers were connected with these 
unions. The leadership consisted partly of old social-demo- 
cratic militants and partly of members of the young genera- 
tion. Of course, the activity of these unions did not correspond 
to that of legal trades unions, collection of fees being often 
qualified by the courts as high treason and strike propaganda 
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still more. The main purpose was bound to be political 
influence on the workers of the important factories. The 
methods were criticism of every reactionary measure of the 
régime, demands for adequate wages and labour conditions, 
support of the victims of political persecution and penetration 
into the Fascist workers’ organisations. 

This was the situation at the time of the Berchtesgaden 
meeting. Early in March Schuschnigg made an attempt to 
secure the co-operation of the Socialist workers. Their condi- 
tions were: Replacement of “ official” by genuine trade 
unionist leaders, restoration of a free Socialist press and cul- 
tural associations, political rights analogous to those acquired 
by the Nazis, independent foreign policy and large-scale public 
works. Schuschnigg seemed to be prepared to grant all these 
concessions and a new wave of political workers’ activity 
arose in the large factories. But finally the promised rights 
failed to come and instead of them Schuschnigg proclaimed his 
plebiscite, against the advice of Socialist leaders. When he 
was compelled to resign two days later owing to Hitler’s 
ultimatum, the deceived workers remained inactive. 

In spite of this the psychological situation is quite different 
from what it was in Germany six years ago. Both the feeling 
of a foreign invasion and the tradition of anti-Fascist struggle 
prevented the bulk of the skilled workers from becoming 
convinced National Socialists, and so did the general fear of 
war. On the other hand, Hitler’s policy towards Austrian 
workers has been rather skilful and his public works, as well 
as the anti-clerical and anti-Hapsburg propaganda, have— 
during 1938—made some impression on the younger generation 
of workers. Both Socialists and Communists have had to 
abandon the methods of illegal organisation which had been 
applied since 1934, but have been able to maintain a larger 
amount of connections in the factories than in the old Reich. 
The Communist slogan is to restore Austrian independence, 
and they regard this a pre-requisite of securing the co- 
operation of the Catholic opposition. The Socialists, on the 
other hand, though they expose Hitler’s invasion and 
oppression methods, consider the Anschluss as final and con- 
sider that henceforth the only reasonable possibility is to 
carry on their struggle on the basis of Greater Germany, 
whose creation has for decades been a historical necessity and 
could hardly be revoked even by an anti-Nazi régime. 

Karu WILLIAM. 


FEMINISM AND PACIFICISM. 
HERE are two sharply distinct ways of finding a 


difference between men and women—one based on 

physical function and the other based upon observed 
conduct. The time-honoured distinction according to which 
men are active, aggressive, lively, masterful, enterprising, 
whilst women are timid, weak, clinging, patient, submissive, 
uninventive, is of course an inveterate fiction based solely on 
the characteristic physical function. The attribution of these 
qualities is based on the idea of struggle—it may be an enjoy- 
able struggle—in which one side triumphs, and the other side 
has the thrill of wallowing in surrender. It is obviously dis- 
carded nowadays. It is perfectly evident from observation 
that the nature of women, whatever may be said of men, does 
not correspond to the naive assumption. We can see that 
women are very often strong-willed to the point of obstinacy : 
determined to the point of exasperation ; gallant in the face 
of danger ; independent, irritable and uncontrollable. As the 
proverbial distich has it : 


For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t: 


And if she won’t, she won’t, and there’s an end on’t ! 


What is taken for weakness is usually good-natured indul- 
gence ; what is taken for inert stupidity is generally depriva- 
tion of opportunity. 

But there remains a distinction which may be expressed 
thus. The masculine character does retain the conception of 
struggle, and of the dominant and subjected sides to the 
strife. The masterful and the slavish types are masculine. 
Has the reader ever met a really servile girl? The feminine 
character has cut loose from struggle—has repudiated struggle, 
and has made its ideal neither domination nor cringing sur- 
vival, but Sweetness, “ Das ewig Weibliche.” It meets tri- 
umphant aggression, not with yielding but with vanishing. 
It declines to live in an atmosphere of crude physical violence, 
exactly as it declines to live in an atmosphere of filth. No 
civilised man would spend his days chained up in a pig-stye. 
To take part in scenes of blood and horror is as intolerable 
to the feminine temperament. Not, of course, intolerable to 
individual women ; not even to quite a number of women ; 
but incompatible with the feminine ideal. 
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It is difficult for the old-fashioned masculine mind to con- 
ceive this point of view. Such an intolerance of violence must, 
in its eyes, mean pusillanimity, cowardice and timidity. But 
it does not. The feminine mind is not intolerant of violence 
because it is afraid of it, but because it despises it and feels it 
to be too degrading to live with. Even the most conventional 
Anglo-Indian colonel of melodrama must feel that it is not 
timidity or fear that makes a lady disdain a fist-fight with an 
impudent menial. No curried general thinks that a fearless, 
hard-riding girl would be the better for being enlisted in the 
ranks as a rough Moll Davis. 

We are confronted, therefore, with a type of character 
which refuses to accept a career of violence: not from fear, 
but from disgust, because its own being is permeated by the 
ideal of firmness and sweetness. And the extraordinary thing 
is that among the Aryan peoples this ideal character has had 
their lip-service for two thousand years, whilst their practice 
has made no attempt to conform to it. The result is a malaise 
which is all too evident to-day. The modern mind is torn 
between two principles: Sweetness and Violence. It has 
sworn adherence to both: it has accepted a divided allegiance. 
It proclaims Love as imperative, and it proclaims as equally 
imperative the most disgusting Violence. It has never 
attained the conception of an intrepid Sweetness which is too 
proud to fight. The God of the moderns remains a God of 
Battles. In the Hindu system, the supremacy of love and 
intellect was reconciled with the claims of safety and comfort 
by the institution of caste, according to which the warrior 
caste was entrusted with the virtue of protecting the Brahmin. 
But the notion of the supremacy of the non-violent caste, 
working through the ages, produced at last the idea of a 
casteless perfection, dimly envisaged by Greece and Rome, 
and clearly enunciated throughout the Hellenistic world by 
Christianity. The same idea of casteless perfection found its 
Eastern expression in quietistic Buddhism. 

This repugnance to crude Violence is by no means a repudi- 
ation of all Force. Across the Border, the English have been 
spoken of as a people “ to whom it has pleased the Almighty 
to deny the gift of logic ” : and if one reads the correspondence 
columns of cultivated weekly reviews one may be excused for 
believing this to be the fact. Actually it is solemnly argued 
that a person who would be prepared to restrain a lunatic and 
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fire at a burglar must, therefore, embrace all the most revolt- 
ing barbarities of modern warfare—the long-range eviscera- 
tion, the angry bayoneting, the soul-searing discipline and 
insolent objurgation of the barrack-yard—is it not all Force! 
If it comes to that, every motion of the physical frame is 
Force; but it is not force in this sense which is revolting : 
nor is force in the sense of coercion necessarily and always 
unspeakable. It is not force which is the intolerable element 
of warlike Violence: it is its coarseness, truculence and 
torture of the innocent. 

It is impossible to define coarseness. It is an artistic con- 
ception which can no more be defined than love or beauty. 
Nor need we perplex ourselves with the casuistry of hard 
cases, which was so dear a pursuit to militant squires and 
bankers sitting on comfortable tribunals during the World 
War. The appropriate answer to their academic inquiries as 
to what the victim of their inquisition would do in various 
stock cases of atrocity would probably have been—“ I should 
certainly go immediately and permanently insane!” Like 
Dickens’ faithful nurse in 4 Tale of Two Cities, the witness of 
an atrocity threatened against a dearly loved individual, is 
likely to go mad whether she fires or fails to fire on the 
aggressor. Dickens’ nurse fired, and rightly fired; but the 
sound of the shot rang in her ears for ever. A. A. Milne has 
provided the unanswerable retort to all such futile balancings 
of profit and loss in a case of fundamental repugnancies. 
“ Would you,” he would ask the militant squire, “ would you 
commit rape, to prevent half a dozen outrages?” The feminine 
temper is not prepared to do revolting things on a cold calcu- 
lation of benefits to accrue, or of more revolting things to be 
prevented. It prefers to vanish. It will not live in a pig-stye. 

If it be difficult to define coarseness, truculence and torture, 
it will nevertheless be agreed that all and each of them 
characterise War, and that all and each of them are incom- 
patible with the feminine ideal of firm and invincible sweet- 
ness. It is not that the feminine mind puts “ safety and 
welfare’ before “ honour.” Mori quam dedecort is its motto. 
But physical struggle and the indiscriminate infliction of 
torture are a dedecus to it. “‘ Death before Dishonour ” ; and 
the hideousness of battle is dishonour. If it should happen 
that it cannot live without that, it will try what death may 
bring. “ Vitam ob servanaam, vivendi perdere causas” is as 
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foolish to-day as ever it was. The Red Indians elaborated a 
technique of hardness. Like the modern educationist or eco- 
nomist who promises that if he is given the nation’s children, 
or the nation’s freedom, he will guarantee it against all the 
machinations of its dreadful neighbours, the Comanche took 
the children of the tribe and hardened them out by a well- 
considered process of systematic torture. He tied them up 
by the thumbs and stuck splinters in their feet, in order to 
guarantee the Comanches against the Pawnees (let us say) 
and the Blackfeet. He created a callous race inured to cruelty, 
by making the children’s lives a hell. And Comanches, 
Blackfeet and Pawnees alike fell an ignominious prey toa 
soft-hearted race that had the brains to evolve gunpowder. 

Women have more sense than to embark on a half-hearted 
Red Indianism. Doubtless many women can be found who are 
prepared to do rough and brutal things. Doubtless very 
many more can be found who will unthinkingly urge men to 
combat. The point is that very few are prepared to fight, 
themselves, or to tolerate the sight of a field of battle. A 
Tolstoyan attitude of sheer non-resistance is not implied in 
this. The restraining of wild beasts, mad dogs and human 
brutes can be accomplished by the concerted effort of civilised 
beings without any degrading struggle, or torture of the 
innocent. There is no pedantic Tolstoyan abandonment 
of Force in the feminine attitude. Nor is there pusillani- 
mity. There is only a refusal to abandon sweetness and 
self-respect. An explorer ora big-game hunter is not pusillanim- 
ous because he sees how absurd he would look, fighting with his 
fists against an avalanche or a rhinoceros. A woman is not 
pusillanimous because she despises the truculence and coarse- 
ness of warfare. Professor Santayana, in his much over- 
praised novel The Last Puritan, airily dismisses women as 
having the sole recommendations of “ moral intensity ” and 
“refinement.” Singular, that he does not give a thought to 
Love and Affection! He reminds us forcibly of poor Lord 
Tennyson, with his admiration of “ the thews that move the 
world”; and still more forcibly of Schopenhauer, who 
measured the value of women by the length of their legs. No 
claim for “‘ moral intensity ” need be made for women: the 
“moral intensity ” of any regimental mess in enforcement of 
its code of propriety is quite as hard as, if less rational than, 
that of a mothers’ meeting. But it is Love, not Pugnacity, 
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that rules the world. Beauty still draws us with a single hair. 
Mr. Arnold Forster once complained that men-of-war were 
given such pleasant names as Blanche, Imogen, Iris, Vesta 
and Diana, and clamoured for more truculent ones. But he 
only exhibited his own ignorance of human nature. Sailors 
like everybody else, devotedly admire what is loving and 
beautiful: and they will fight much better for a Violet than 


for a Violent. 
O, how can Beauty vanquish the most strong! 


But so many professed pacificists are only pacificists so far as 
it suits them. A recent American writer condemns war so long 
as it is a war commanded by a Government, but heartily 
embraces the idea of bloody revolution from Cromwell to 
Cosgrave, ignoring the fact that the revolutionary leaders are 
every bit as dictatorial and authoritarian in their revolution 
as those they displace in their rule. Such pacificism is self- 
destructive. It does not revolt, as the feminine temper does 
revolt, from war in its indiscriminate horrors. It only asks 
that the horrors shall be inflicted for the ends which it 
admires. 

It is by no means too proud to fight. But a lady is: and 
the conclusion must surely be that if war is to be brought to 
a permanent end, the feminine type of character must be 
cultivated to the exclusion of the masculine. It must be a 
valiant, fearless, queenly character: but it must be too 
queenly to strive or cry. And if it is threatened with extinc- 
tion because it will not tolerate sickening slaughter, then it 
will coolly accept extinction from this speck in the universe 
which will ultimately be left to snakes and tigers and their 
prey, as a prelude to its final end. _ 

For it is pathetic to see the satisfaction which Communists 
profess to find in the progress of the race, when they are driven 
to justify the present misery which they call upon the 
individual to sustain. Nothing is more certainly established 
in this world of uncertainties than the impermanence of the 
race. The globe will admittedly cool to the likeness of the 
lifeless moon: and where will Communism be then? and 
what then will be the profit of its paradises? Communist 
visions are simply prolonging the agony of a doomed planet. 
Continuance on this globe is essentially a narrow and limited 
thing—whether for the race, the nation or the individual. 
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Clinging to Beauty and Love through all shocks and surprises 
is an unlimited thing: transcending creation, which indeed 
is evidently itself a mixture of the Lovable and the Detestable. 
A very worldly author (in Puka-Puka) confesses that, in the 
throes of drowning, he began to be extremely sceptical of his 
cherished theory of annihilation. 

Even episcopal persons, however, are prone to indulge in 
the futile casuistry of militarism. Agree that some force is 
right and admirable, and they triumphantly pin you to the 
admission that all force is right and admirable. Because you 
will trip up a pickpocket, they saddle you with all the 
enormities of wholesale slaughter. It really is inconceivable 
that educated men should condescend to such puerilities : 
but they do. Even when the apologists of war do not sink 
to such a bathos, they insist on treating as a matter of logic- 
chopping what is really a matter of artistic appreciation. 
Precisely where the line is to be drawn between turning a 
neighbour’s intrusive child out of doors, and blowing a 
thousand non-combatants into gory ribbons, is not a thing 
to be decided by hard and fast rules capable of being cast in 
the form of a catechism. No exquisiteness of measurement 
will stand in the place of vision, for an artist. No verbal 
formule will stand in the place of decent feeling, for a dis- 
putant about Force. I have known a very strong-minded and 
hard-headed lady who declared that she would not shoot a 
pursuing tiger. Exactly where to draw the line in the use of 
Force must always be an elusive entertainment. The militar- 
ists must always be firmly kept to the point : which is not the 
propriety or otherwise of putting an instant end to the life 
of a truculent assailant, nor the propriety or otherwise of 
keeping a boy in school to finish his lessons—but quite 
simply, the propriety or otherwise of inflicting indiscriminate 
torture and destruction at the bidding of fallible politicians. 

There are no three courses before us. Either we must 
eradicate the masculine tolerance of war and substitute for 
it a proud and noble contempt of violence, or we must resign 
ourselves to continued wars and the swift disappearance of 
civilisation. 


T. Bary. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Russia: SAVIoUR OF CIVILISATION ? 


E have reached the odd and perplexing pass where 
Russia in the opinion of a large body of the British 


and French people becomes a main safeguard of 
European civilisation against a danger presented by more 
Western European Powers. The British Government, centre 
of an old, practised and still powerful empire, goes on its 
bended knees to the Soviet Government, the self-appointed 
destroyer of empires and of the capitalist system on which 
empires are built, and the self-vaunted leader of materialist 
atheism; in such a posture the British Government is 
snubbed and, as it were, kicked aside by the Soviet Govern- 
ment ; continues nevertheless to crawl and to entreat, accepts 
more and more of the rigid conditions imposed ; to the end 
that the unholy alliance of France, Soviet Russia and Great 
Britain be duly constituted. Within four years we have seen 
the great British people drive out—some will maintain that 
there was no alternative course open to them—the great 
Italian people from our friendship, and substitute a people 
whose national characteristics are more Eastern than our 
-own and whose governmental practice during a quarter of a 
century has been based upon the most brutal of all the 
tyrannies. We live in an age of European gangsterdom 
crudely provocative of realist expedients of a paradoxical 
quality. The British people, in their fear of the particular 
gangsters who dominate Germany, have taken to their bosom 
the particular gangsters who were first in the field and who 
have surpassed in barbarity anything that has been experi- 
enced in any part of stricken post-war Europe. 

The comedy of Anglo-Russian relations in our time is 
perhaps not more, but is certainly not less, disordered than 
any other of the anomalies produced by the last Great War. 
Russia was an ally of Britain and France in the precisely same 
policy of encircling Germany which again engages our in- 
genuity : even though we protest that such is not our object, 
now or then. After a quarter of a century we have reverted 
to type: but the type has had to triumph over vast differ- 
ences in the circumstances. One result of the Russo-Franco- 
British military victory over Germany was the bolshevisation 
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of Russia and thence an attempted bolshevisation through 
the Third (Communist) International of Europe and of the 
world. Horrified by so unintentional a fruit of British victory, 
the British people found themselves bitterly antagonised to 
Russia and her works. They promptly fought on one side of 
a civil war in Russia against the other. The purpose now was 
to defeat the spectre we were ourselves partly responsible for 
raising. 

For more than twenty years after the Bolshevik usurpation 
of power in 1917 Britain and Russia never saw eye to eye. 
After the war Mr. Lloyd George’s persistent attempts to deal 
with Russia on normal diplomatic lines succeeded it is true 
in bringing the two countries within speaking distance of each 
other, but not in making them speak to each other in any 
profitable sense. It was a measure of his initial difficulty that 
when, in the spring of 1919, he started on the adventure, he 
thought it tactful to propose that the Allies should meet the 
Russians on the island of Prinkipo, an outlandish rendezvous 
which, as no doubt he imagined, might temper the wind to 
the shorn lambs huddled in Paris. Certainly in I9g19 no 
Russian official could have set foot in Paris or in London. 
Neither of those centres of civilisation could then have 
stomached so unhallowed an intrusion. Even the Prinkipo 
compromise, so deftly insinuated by Mr. Lloyd George, was 
howled out of court. Undismayed, he continued his lone 
adventure. Lord Curzon and Mr. Winston Churchill, members 
of his Cabinet, put an elastic strain on the principles of 
Cabinet solidarity and almost openly disapproved of their 
Chief. None the less the Prime Minister in 1920 brought the 
Bolsheviks to London. He negotiated a Trade Agreement 
with them, signed by Sir Robert Horne and Mr. Krassin in 
March 1921. In 1922 Mr. Lloyd George took the Russians to 
Genoa, where they showed how little they appreciated the 
compliment by concluding with Dr. Rathenau the Rapallo 
Treaty, which, harmless as it might be on abstract principles, 
was the worst service that Russia could have performed for 
Mr. Lloyd George at that time. It contributed indeed to his 
downfall at the end of that year. Throughout 1923 Anglo- 
Russian relations were mainly concerned with mutual 
recrimination. There passed between London and Moscow 
a series of diplomatic exchanges destined to be prolonged 
through several years. Even the fact that a communication 
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dated May 2nd, 1926, from Lord Curzon ended with a ten-days’ 
ultimatum did not affect the steady continuity of this Russo- 
British controversy. Exactly the same points continued to 
be made in almost exactly the same words on both sides. 

When the trading agreement was signed on March 16th, 
Ig21, a clause had been inserted forbidding each party to 
carry on propaganda against the other. Experience was 
destined to prove, both in the case of Russia and in the latter- 
day case of Italy, what indeed common sense ought to have 
suggested from the beginning, that it is a futile attempt to 
control either the origin, process, or objects of political 
propaganda. Lord Curzon himself, for example,’ devoted 
some thought and some of his inexhaustible energy to anti- 
Bolshevik propaganda. His only effect was to make of him- 
self one of the mainstays of the Soviet Government, which in 
a tight corner was always able to galvanise Russian support 
by merely quoting Lord Curzon’s attacks. Ten years later we 
had a repetition of that particular sort of futility in the case 
of Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini. In May 1926 the 
Russian Government devoted more than 3,500 words to 
answering Lord Curzon’s irrelevancies about propaganda, and 
dismissed his only substantial point (about trade) in a short 
paragraph. 

The post-war course of Anglo-Russian relations never ran 
smoothly. Even when the charming Mr. Rakovsky was 
appointed Russian diplomatic representative in London, the 
storms did not cease. He was a man whom no sense of office 
could restrain. The formal opening of the 1924 Anglo-Russian 
Conference was delayed several hours because he, the chief 
Russian delegate, could not be found. He could not be found 
because he was engaged in slithering about on the various 
devices provided for that purpose by the Amusement Park of 
the Wembley Exhibition. Just after he was appointed to his 
post in London he delivered a speech at Kharkov (July 1923) 
in which he gleefully prophesied the collapse of the British 
Empire and exulted in the part he might play therein, to the 
greater glory of the world revolution, from his position of 
advantage in London. That, after he had been formally 
accepted as persona grata by the British Foreign Office. Such 
acceptance was at once suspended pending an explanation 
from Moscow of Mr. Rakovsky’s behaviour: an explanation 
which was not promptly given, because there was nothing 
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that delighted Moscow more than to prolong the controversy 
with London. Mr. Chicherin threw himself enthusiastically 
into dialectical quibbles, and inspired semi-official denials of 
the strict accuracy of what Mr. Rakovsky had been reported 
to have said (though the speech had been officially published 
in full). The British Government during the course of 1923 
felt itself called upon to make vigorous representations to the 
Russian Government on no fewer than three important 
subjects : yet continued formally to refuse recognition to the 
“ existence ” of that Government. 

When Mr. Ramsay MacDonald became Prime Minister at 
the beginning of 1924 he at once put an end to what a short 
time before he had called the “ pompous folly ” of Anglo- 
Russian relations. He recognised the Soviet Government as 
the de jure Government of Russia. Yet it was not obvious 
what actually constituted “ Russia.” What was the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics? At the Genoa Conference 
of 1922 when Mr. Lloyd George’s ambitious Pact of Non- 
Aggression was signed, some difficulty arose as to what 
exactly the signature of Mr. Chicherin might be worth, 
Being an accomplished diplomatist of the old school Mr. 
Chicherin met the difficulty in advance as far as possible by 
signing on behalf of “ the Russian Governments at present 
allied with Russian Soviet Government.” I remember asking 
Mr. Lloyd George at Genoa whether he regarded that formula 
as committing each of the fifteen separate Republics which 
had been carved out of what was left of the old Russian 
Empire after the war. He said he thought they were all 
committed. Yet who could know? Only seven of the Russian 
Republics—the Bashkir, Tartar, Kirghiz, Daghestan, Gorsky, 
Turkestan, and Crimean Republics—were then part of the 
Federation under the Moscow Government. The remaining 
eight—namely the Ukraine $.S. Republic, Khorezm (Khiva) 
Soviet Republic, Bokhara People’s Soviet Republic, Georgian 
5.S.R., Armenian $.$.R., Azerbaijan S.S.R., White Russian 
5.S.R., and the Far Eastern Republic—were independent, 
and had been recognised as such by the Moscow Government. 
No one at Genoa, however, imagined that Mr. Chicherin took 
seriously the Pact of Non-Aggression, nor indeed took any- 
thing seriously except his Rapallo intrigues with Herr 
Rathenau. The validity of his signature therefore did not 
much matter, 


——- 
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What however had to be taken seriously, even in Moscow, 
was the diplomatic definition of what constituted the 
“ Russia ” that the British Government now recognised. It 
even needed a decision as to how the British Government 
should address its Note. The decision was that it should be 
addressed not to the Russian Soviet Government, but to the 
U.S.S.R. There certainly was a U.S.S.R., to which, in what- 
ever capacity, all the fifteen republics did belong. In the 
actual Note delivered in Moscow by Mr. Hodgson it was 
stated that the British Government “ recognise the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics as the de jure rulers of those terri- 
tories of the old Russian Empire which acknowledge their 
authority”; and Mr. Rakovsky, in acknowledging it, 
showed what appeared to be an equal agility by declaring 
that the authority of the Government of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics “extends throughout all the 
territories of the former Russian Empire, with the exception 
of those which have been severed with the consent of the 
Soviet Government, and in which independent States have 
been constituted.” That formula, however, was not intended 
to quibble about the validity of the membership of the 
U.S.S.R. itself, but only to make it diplomatically clear that 
in recognising the “ U.S.S.R.”, it was to be understood that 
the U.S.S.R. did not include those territories such as Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, Latvia, Poland which had been detached and 
which since the war had been formed into separate sovereign 
independent States. ae 

Having had their minds trained upon the constitutional 
question what exactly was Soviet Russia, the leading 
Bolsheviks began the attempt to answer it to their own 
private satisfaction. After the celebration of the sixth 
anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution (November 7th, 1923) 
there took place in Moscow a series of conferences and con- 
gresses which in the Russian manner talked more than was 
necessary and did less than was necessary. One of the items 
on their agenda was to specify more precisely the relations 
between Moscow and the other capitals; but not enough 
interest in that subject could be engendered to make any 
achievement possible. 

Equally elusive was the speculation about the precise 
meaning of the word “ communist.” No political party was 
allowed to exist beyond the “‘ Communist ” party, just as in 
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a later period no party was allowed to exist in Germany except 
the National Socialist or in Italy except the Fascist ; but 
nobody in Russia itself believed in communism. When Lenin 
was asked how many communists were left in Russia he made 
the famous answer: “ Three—Lenin, Ulianov and myself.” 
His death in 1924 therefore removed the only extant Com- 
munist. The so-called Communist party at that time con- 
sisted of 440,000 persons, of whom 400,000 held Government 
offices of one kind or another and only 40,000 were “ work- 
men ” in the sense prescribed by the so-called dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The activity of the Communist party con- 
sisted wholly of personal quarrels, for there was clearly no 
other business for it to do. 

Having recognised the Russian Government, Mr. MacDonald 
embarked upon the vast enterprise of settling the outstanding 
differences between the two countries. A conference was held 
in London in 1924. The history of such conferences, when 
they have gone thoroughly cold, is one of the most satisfying 
forms of light reading. Mr. Rakovsky made an opening speech 
(when he was captured from the Amusement Park aforesaid) 
in which he declared magnificently that the conference now 
begun would embrace in its scope “ the fundamental problems 
of the political life of the whole world,” and in particular he 
advocated in one breath the integral revision of the treaties 
of Versailles, Trianon, St. Germain, Neuilly and Lausanne, as 
well as of the League of Nations. 

The conference of course did not settle the fundamental 
problems of the whole world, nor any problem whatsoever. 
It broke down. The real stumbling block was the question of 
loans. Mr. Rakovsky thought it an excellent and a proper 
thing that Russia, having repudiated her existing debts, 
should start borrowing again with a clean sheet, as it were, 
and firmly demanded that the British Government should 
now make loans to Russia. British official opinion counter- 
suggested that before new loans could be made, Russia’s 
credit ought first to be reinstated by the recognition of her 
existing obligations : an argument which Mr. Rakovsky did 
not understand. Indeed, he asked the highly pertinent 
question: how could Russia repay her former debts unless 
she were first given new credits wherewith to repay them? 
A voluminous body of memoranda passed between the experts 
of both sides on the ethics and financial soundness of the 
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argument that A owing B a sum of money and having nothing 
wherewith to pay should be granted another loan on condition 
that he used half of it to repay a part of the first loan. They 
reached the point that if only Mr. Rakovsky would declare 
academically that he at any rate recognised the former obliga- 
tion in principle, they might help each other to deceive them- 
selves to their triumphant mutual benefit. When the political 
financiers begin to argue they nearly always talk themselves 
into thousands of millions of pounds. The reparation indem- 
nity originally asked of Germany reached (on paper) more 
than {11,000,000,000 ; the Britisn war debt to the United 
States amounted (on paper) to about {1,000,000,000. When 
the experts at the Anglo-Russian Conference began adding 
up the figures of the Russian debt, they soon reached the 
heights congenial to them, thus : 


(1) The pre-war debt ... ...  £26,000,000 
(2) The war debt a ..»  £650,000,000 
(3) The municipal debt a £14,000,000 
(4) Private debts (estimated)... {350,000,000 


Total ... {£1,040,000,000 


A treaty of sorts was duly negotiated, but was of little 
interest and of less consequence. Russia, however, as jester- 
in-chief to the world, continued to flourish. There was the 
incredible episode of the alleged Zinoviev letter which decided 
a British election at the end of 1924: and which gave genuine 
entertainment to all Russians, who are depressed only when 
they are ignored. The Baldwin Government, resulting largely 
from the said Zinoviev pantomime, promptly put the 
MacDonald draft treaty with Russia into the waste-paper 
basket and initiated a dead season in Anglo-Russian relations, 
what time the British Foreign Office painstakingly collected 
an enormous volume of evidence about Russian propaganda 
and Russian intrigue, extending to China, against Great 
Britain. When on November 7th, 1925, Mr. and Mrs. Rakov- 
sky held a reception at Chesham House to celebrate the 
eighth anniversary of the Soviet Republic—it was also their 
ceremony of farewell to London—the chief representatives of 
the diplomatic corps in London attended as a matter of course; 
but not one single representative of the British Government 
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was there. When a week later Mr. Rakovsky left London not 
a single British representative was included among the 
diplomatic corps at the station. 

The general strike of 1926 inevitably led to a violent cam- 
paign of abuse against Russia for her attempt to subsidise the 
Trades Union Council. The harvest of several years of unpro- 
fitable abuse and counter-abuse (which the Russian genius 
enjoyed more and was better at than the British genius) was 
duly collected in a Blue Book which must now be regarded as 
one of the many curiosities of diplomatic history: namely, 
“Communist Papers: Documents Selected from Those 
Obtained on the arrest of the Communist Leaders on the 14th 
and 21st October 1925. Cmd. 2682. 1926.” Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks (Lord Brentford) who was mainly responsible 
for that masterpiece of wasted effort was destined to perform 
a still more curious feat. Before he did so, there was another 
effusion of thin mist from Whitehall to Moscow: equally 
curious to the historian. On February 23rd, 1927, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, devoted some part of a State Paper to lengthy 
quotations from the works of egregious Mr. Bukharin. Of 
all the preposterous speeches made by Russian Bolshevik 
leaders since 1917 none surpassed those of Mr. Bukharin. A 
British State Paper grimly recorded, for instance, this gem 
from the Bukharin collection : ‘ Mighty masses are marching 
under the Soviet star under the banner of Communism. 
Comrades! Our proletariat is ready to do everything to 
strengthen the forces of the world revolution and to facilitate 
the process thereof. Has not our party proved that it will do 
anything necessary to defend the cause of world revolution ? 
During the great English Strike, during the China Revolution, 
our party—we can and dare assert this—has shown itself in 
the forefront.” Charles Dickens would have thanked the 
Soviet star if such speeches had been made in real life before 
he started to write his Pickwick Papers. Yet Mr. Bukharin’s 
wretched drivel “drew” Lord Birkenhead, made Winston 
wince, and was gloomily enshrined in a Foreign Office paper. 

So poor and shallow a controversy had raged between 
London and Moscow for several years when it reached a 
climax such as even the annals of diplomatic history can 
hardly parallel. On Thursday, May 12th, 1927, a contingent 
of Metropolitan and City police raided the offices of Arcos 


—- 
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Ltd. in Moorgate. The building known as Soviet House con- 
tained the headquarters of the Russian Trade Delegation as 
well as of Arcos Ltd. Sir William Joynson-Hicks, who as Home 
Secretary sponsored that raid, was not aware of that fact. 
Scotland Yard had been collecting what casual evidence it 
could find to prove that a surreptitious propaganda was being 
conducted from Soviet House under the cloak of a trading 
organisation. When the evidence was regarded as adequate 
Scotland Yard consulted the Home Office and was assured 
by Sir William that there was no political reason against the 
raid. The Arcos officials refused to hand over the keys of the 
safes, two of which, they claimed, were the property of the 
Trade Delegation and therefore diplomatically immune. The 
police therefore, on May 13th, used oxy-acetylene apparatus 
and pneumatic drills to force the safes. Now diplomatic 
immunity had been expressly conferred on the Russian Trade 
Delegation by the terms of the still-binding Trade Agreement. 
(“. . . . shall personally enjoy all the rights and immunities 
set forth in the preceding article and also immunity from 
arrest and search .. .” Clause 5.) The upshot was that 
relations with Russia were broken off on May 24th, 1927: 
all because the British Government in sheer ignorance had 
violated its own treaty. 

After that climax there followed long years of virtual 
“‘non-speaks ” between Great Britain and Russia. Suddenly, 
as a result of Nazi Germany’s resurgence as a military threat 
to British imperialist predominance, a still more curious 
chapter in Anglo-Russian relations was begun, After more 
than twenty years of mutual abuse British opinion now 
turned to Russia for help. Mr. Maisky, the most charming of 
men, the most skilful of diplomatists, an opportunist to the 
tips of his beautiful fingers, a genial cynic, saw his oppor- 
tunity. As long ago as March 15th, 1939, the very day when, 
“at the request” of Dr. Tiso, Herr Hitler took over the 
“ protection ” of the Slovak State, Mr. Maisky, speaking at 
a public function in London, declared : “ You will find that 
in the last resort peace or war in our time depends upon the 
kind of relations which exist between London and Moscow.” 
Diplomatic exchanges began in Moscow on March 18th, two 
days after Herr Hitler announced that Czecho-Slovakia had 
“ceased to exist.” The British Ambassador, Sir William 
Seeds, consulted Mr. Litvinov, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
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about the general situation. Mr. Litvinov suggested a Six- 
Power conference, the six Powers being Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Poland, Turkey and Rumania. Lord Halifax on the 
following day made the counter-suggestion to Mr. Maisky 
that as a conference would take time and would need prepara- 
tion, it might be better (without prejudice to a later con- 
ference) at once to make some sort of a gesture. He proposed 
that four Powers (Great Britain, France, Russia and Poland) 
should make an immediate “ Declaration.” On March 2oth 
the text of the suggested Declaration was submitted to Paris, 
Moscow and Warsaw. Paris and Moscow agreed. Warsaw 
played for time, promising that the matter should be dis- 
cussed when Colonel Beck, the Foreign Minister, visited 
London on April 4th. Polish opinion did not conceal its 
impartial distaste for Russian or German interference in 
Poland. The Russian Government was undisguisedly relieved 
over the Polish refusal and promptly turned the tables upon 
Lord Halifax by arguing that the method of diplomatic con- 
sultation through the regular channels was a now illustrated 
waste of time, whereas a conference would economise time. 
The purpose of such a conference, Mr. Litvinov argued, would 
be to organise concerted military action against Germany, 
the plan to become operative on the first move in any further 
German aggression. 

A month passed. The method of saving time had lived up 
to the spirit of Anglo-Russian relations. On April 12th Mr. 
Maisky went to the Foreign Office and saw Sir Alexander 
Cadogan. On April 14th he saw Lord Halifax. On the follow- 
ing day Sir William Seeds saw Mr. Litvinov in Moscow. A 
hint of what was now happening was given by Sir John Simon 
in the House of Commons on April 13th, when he said that the 
British Government “ is raising no objection in principle to 
any such proposition as that of a definite military alliance 
between this country, France and the Soviet Union.” 

Still another month passed. It had by now been made clear 
that a firm issue had been joined. Russia demanded an anti- 
German triple military alliance, and rigidly refused to accept 
anything less. Britain, partly in order to counteract the 
German propaganda alleging “ encirclement,” partly because 
Mr. Chamberlain and other members of the Cabinet still 
hesitated to plunge into the policy of stabilising the European 
antagonism by a full alliance with Russia, wanted something 
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less precise. There was talk of a “ deadlock.” The apparent 
object of the British Government was to organise a show of 
collective and defensive military strength which should deter 
Germany from risking any further attempts at annexation in 
Central Europe. One of the difficulties arose, not from the 
reality of a policy of “ encirclement ” carried out by Britain, 
France and Russia against Germany, but from the propa- 
gandist use to which that policy was put by Herr Hitler and 
his men. Let certain dates be recalled, falling within one 
single year. On March 13th, 1938, Germany annexed Austria ; 
on September 30th, 1938, the Sudetenland ; on March 15th, 
1939, Slovakia ; on March 16th, 1939, Bohemia and Moravia ; 
on March 22nd, 1939, Memel. 

Why had Germany refrained for two months after Memel 
from annexing Danzig? Because Herr von Ribbentrop’s 
faith in the unwillingness and inability of Britain to stop her 
had been at last shaken. In two historic ways the whole 
tradition of British political thought had now been broken. 
Conscription had been introduced, and the refusal to incur 
commitment in advance of hypothetical contingencies had 
been abandoned. The other dates are interesting. It was on 
March 22nd last that Memel fell to Germany. Nine days later 
(March 31st) the British and French Governments gave their 
guarantee to Poland, and a fortnight later extended it to 
Rumania and Greece (April 13th). Within a further fortnight 
the House of Commons approved the proposal for compulsory 
military training (April 27th). Little more than another fort- 
night passed before Turkey (May 12th) joined with Britain 
and France in the cause of common defence against Germany. 
Negotiation with Russia in the same cause was renewed on 
April 15th, when Sir William Seeds, British Ambassador in 
Moscow, transmitted a proposal to Mr. Litvinov, Russian 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. It had become clear that 
Germany’s leaders had not been greatly perturbed or im- 
pressed by the British and French guarantees to Poland, 
Rumania and Greece. They had been surprised and shaken 
by the British introduction of conscription, They had been 
really perturbed by the unmistakable significance and im- 
portance of Turkey’s joining the so-called “ Peace Bloc.” 
What then of Russia? Did not the argument lead irresistibly 
to a consummation which should put the final seal on a con- 
vincing, business-like, decisive “ encirclement for defence ” 
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against Germany ? The Russian Government took that view 
and argued that nothing short of a full military alliance 
between Britain, France and Russia, combined with a triple 
guarantee to the whole belt of countries between the Baltic 
and the Black Sea, would serve the purpose ; that to revert 
now to half-measures would present Germany with a ludicrous 
anti-climax, would destroy the excellent work so far accom- 
plished, and would ensure, not peace, but the crumbling of 
the “ Peace Bloc.” The French Government agreed with the 
Russian Government. But no, argued the British Government ; 
there was such a thing as overdoing it; of defeating the 
object in another sense; of driving Germany into a corner 
whence blindly she might plunge the world into war. 

Yet Mr. Chamberlain, as he again explained on May roth, 
was inflexibly bent upon the achievement of the substantial 
purpose of Russian co-operation with France and Britain for 
the deterrent purpose of restraining German aggression. 
During the following week at Geneva Mr. Maisky, M. Bonnet, 
and Lord Halifax met in personal contact to thrash the matter 
out. On May 26th the British and French Governments sent 
to the British Ambassador in Moscow, Sir William Seeds, and 
the French Chargé d’Affaire M. Payart (acting in the absence 
of M. Naggiar, the Ambassador) a new proposal which they 
hoped would satisfy the rigid condition which had been laid 
down by Moscow from the beginning. The proposal was that 
the three Powers should conclude a Pact of Mutual Assistance, 
framed within the League Covenant, but not waiting for 
League machinery to bring it into operation, for any one of 
three contingencies : namely of a direct attack upon any one 
of the three ; of an attack upon any European State guaran- 
teed by any one of the three ; and of an attack, or apparently 
imminent attack, upon any other State in Europe. The first 
two contingencies, by that proposal, were to be met by 
immediate concerted military action, the third by immediate 
consultation, on the part of the three Powers. But the new 
proposal did not satisfy Russia. The fact that Finland, 
Estonia and Latvia were not anxious to be “ guaranteed ” by 
Russia any more than to be “ annexed ” by Germany did not 
affect the rigid intransigence of Russia’s diplomacy. The 
alliance, the whole alliance, and nothing but the alliance was 
still her cry, 

Grorce GLAscow. 
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“SECURITY: CAN WE RETRIEVE IT?” 


Broadly speaking, Sir Arthur Salter’s Security, Can we 
Retrieve 1t?* may be divided into two sections, one a historical 
and non-controversial section treating of facts that are 
more or less familiar and another section dealing with the 
policy of the present Government, which he attacks on the 
ground that it is either inert in the face of danger or un- 
wise in its action. It is clear that he would like to see Mr. 
Chamberlain replaced by Lord Halifax and the Govern- 
ment reconstituted on a wider basis. The book is marked by 
a clarity of style and much cogent argument, but does 
reflect a certain amount of bias. He has in the past foretold 
a good deal of what has since happened and has given advice 
which the Government failed to adopt. It would be unfair to 
say that Sir Arthur, like Mussolini, “is always right,” since 
even he did not quite recognise the inevitability of conscrip- 
tion or the possibility of an early agreement with Soviet 
Russia. In the main, however, he does throw light on the 
facts that have led up to the present position. He thinks that 
German and Italian intervention in Spain helped to define 
the Anglo-French attitude in Eastern Europe. He sees quite 
clearly that the development of air power in Germany has 
cost us our old immunity from attack and he believes that if 

*Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
VoL. CLVI. 8 
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France and England were defeated it would not be long 
before even the United States would be faced with the same 
danger. This seems to the writer to be extremely problematic, 
but at the same time it is certain that many good judges hold 
that view. It is, of course, what we want the U.S.A. to think. 
His apologia for the League of Nations is sound, for indeed 
it was not far from succeeding, but France, as he points 
out, regarded the League too much in the light of a special 
safeguard for herself, while we on the other hand thought 
of preventing wars in which we ourselves should not be 
engaged. 

Sir Arthur develops a thesis based upon the experience of 
the last twenty years that Great Britain has been lacking in 
foresight and has allowed a situation to arise for which we 
ought to have been prepared long ago. We all know that 
Germany in 1934 began to rearm and this was followed by 
breaches of the Treaty of Versailles. What is the psycho- 
logical explanation of this failure to face up to facts? The 
explanation given is that Lord Baldwin was primarily 
responsible and that other members of the front bench seemed 
to be able to shut their eyes to unpleasing truths or else like 
Sir Thomas Inskip “ look with frank and fearless gaze at any 
prospect however appalling and fail to see it.” 

Sir Arthur, however, is nothing if not constructive. You may 
agree or you may disagree with him, but he does formulate a 
constructive policy and it is to it that readers naturally turn 
hoping for some solution of our present difficulties. He deals 
with Germany as we would expect, recognising her economic 
position and the difficulties which have compelled her by doubt- 
ful currency methods and special trade agreements to meet the 
demands which the enormous expansion of her armaments 
have made upon her. Every action that we take that seems 
to limit Germany is regarded as an act of “ encirclement ” 
and_if irideed we did restrict her Lebensraum there would be 
some excuse for German bitterness. Sir Arthur, however, 
wishes to meet the German people half-way and together 
with other great Powers to co-operate with them to enable 
them once more to secure economic prosperity. War will not 
secure this but if the Treaty of Versailles is regarded as 
obsolete and if the German sphere of trade and economic 
influence could be regarded as extending to Eastern Europe 
and if the mandatory system or something like it could be 
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extended to our colonial régime and be subject to inter- 
national inspection in which Germany would play a part, 
then he hopes that the German people would rest content 
with that kind of equality and be willing to reduce armaments 
and live at peace with their neighbours in Europe. 

He may not be correct in his analysis of the German mind 
and it is certain that many people will not accept his several 
hypotheses, but we must be grateful to him for this balanced 
and powerful exposition of present-day Europe. Few men 
could have written Recovery and still fewer perhaps the book 
under review. 


rhs Ay 
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The Spens Report is a remarkable achievement. The Master 
of Corpus and his Committee have had the courage to apply 
the science of psychology to a practical problem of educational 
administration. If their plan is approved by the Board of 
Education, a much larger number of pupils in the Secondary 
Schools of England and Wales will in future receive an educa- 
tion designed to fit each of them for his particular service to 
the community and for realising his best self in that service. 

Oneness is the keynote of the Report, and the chapter on 
the Curriculum strikes that note clearly and firmly. Thus, 
knowledge is to be linked with feeling (or emotion) and with 
the urge to action (conation), so as to integrate the mind by 
forming sentiments and interests. A school is not to be 
merely a “ place of learning ” ; and “ the value of information 
has been grossly exaggerated.” Again, each subject is to be 
linked with the others so as to form a coherent curriculum 
“centred round a core”; and “ it is not necessary to study 
a wide range of subjects.” In particular, Scripture is to be 
related ‘ to the work of the school as a whole.” There is to be 
continuity as well as coherence. Each successive course of 
study is to be linked with what has gone before and what is 
to come after. Finally, education is to be linked with life. 
Instead of a general education in vacuo there is to be a specific 
preparation of the particular child for the life he is to lead. 


* The Report of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education on Secondary 
Schools with special reference to Grammar Schools and Technical High Schools, published 
by H.M. Stationery Office in December 1938, price 3s. 6d. 
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Professor A. N. Whitehead ends his account of The Educa- 
tion of an Englishman (at Sherborne in 1870) with these 
words : 


Altogether we were a happy set of boys, receiving a deplorably 
narrow education to fit us for the modern world. But I will 
disclose one private conviction, based upon no confusing research, 
that, as a training in political imagination, the Harvard School 
of Politics and Government cannot hold a candle to the old- 
fashioned English classical education of half a century ago. 


The Spens Report shows how poor a substitute for this old 
and narrow, but deep and coherent, curriculum is provided 
by the study of six or seven separate subjects under inde- 
pendent specialists in many of the English secondary schools 
of to-day. Whitehead and his contemporaries worked for 
more than half the week for their form-masters, who came to 
know them well. But the new secondary schools that grew 
up after the Education Act of 1902 were intended to lay a 
broad foundation of “ general education ” on which any kind 
of superstructure might afterwards be built. Since, however, 
this general education was meant for boys and girls between 
the ages of 13 and 17 and excluded the vocational motive 
altogether, the result too often was no finished building at all, 
but a derelict foundation, a lot of loose stones, separate 
subjects. The Spens Report adds that “the emphasis in 
educational theory has now shifted from the subject to the 
child.” Where, however, the school work is split up between 
too many specialist teachers, they may know their subjects 
but they cannot know their pupils as the form-masters know 
them in the best schools. 

A feature of the Spens Report is its insistence on the folly 
of supposing that “ the traditional academic course directed 
towards the Universities” will meet the need of the large 
majority of secondary school pupils for whom a university 
education is out of the question. The Report accepts the 
twenty-year-old verdict of the Federal Council of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Teachers’ Associations that Junior Tech- 
nical Schools of the right kind—‘ Technical High Schools ” 
as the Report calls them—would provide a large proportion 
of boys between the ages of 11 and 16 with a secondary 
education far better suited to their needs than is the tradi- 
tional academic course of the Grammar Schools. Among 
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other notable elements in the Report are Dr. R. F. Young’s 
Historical Sketch (Chapter I) and his Appendix II on the 
development of the theory of a General Liberal Education 
from Hippias of Elis (about 425 B.c.) to Whitehead of Cam- 
bridge and Harvard: a valuable addition, this, to Sir John 
Adams’ great work on The Evolution of Educational Theory. 
The Report has much, but not a word too much, to say of 
the harm done to secondary education by the School Certifi- 
cate Examination as it now is. On the other hand, it might 
well have dealt more fully with the cost of assimilating 
Senior and Central elementary schools to secondary schools, 
whether Grammar Schools or Technical High Schools ; with 
the disadvantages of housing Technical High Schools in those 
Technical Schools which ought to be full, or nearly full, even 
in the day-time, of adult students whether whole-time or 
part-time ; with the need for some Higher Secondary Schools 
(costing for maintenance about {60 a year instead of the aver- 
age {30 a year) for a few of those thirteen-year-old secondary 
school pupils whose ability is so outstanding that if properly 
trained they would be almost sure to take good First Class 
Honours degrees; and with the urgency of the proposed inquiry 
into the twenty-year-old demand for regional education 
authorities, one for each of ten or a dozen provinces of 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORIES. 


The Cambridge Ancient History is now completed with the 
publication of its twelfth volume,* accompanied by a fifth 
volume of plates,f and it thus links up with the commence- 
ment of the Cambridge Medieval History. ‘The latter was 
finally completed three years ago, so that now, in forty 
volumes, the Cambridge Histories narrate the continuous 
development of European civilisation from its known origins 
up to the end of the nineteenth century. It is very satisfactory 
to know that two supplementary volumes are now in prepara- 
tion under the direction of Professor Harold Temperley. 
The general principles upon which these great co-operative 
works are constructed are those laid down by Lord Acton 

*The Imperial Crisis and Recovery, A.D. 193-324. Vol. XII. Cambridge 


University Press, 35s. net. 
ft 15s. net. 
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when the Cambridge Modern History was begun nearly forty 
years ago. They are intended for both the student and the 
general reader, presenting the latest results of research and 
scholarship in attractive and succinct contributions by the 
most eminent authorities, and providing full bibliographies. 
There is no attempt to impose uniformity of view; it is 
rather the aim to indicate disputed points of fact and of 
interpretation. Such difficulties are notably present, for 
example, in the period 193-324 dealt with in this final volume 
of the Ancient History, which covers the critical years of 
apparent disintegration of the Empire followed by the work 
of recovery and imperial reconstruction under the Illyrian 
Emperors, and the great struggles of the Church and its 
eventual recognition. The volume terminates with the 
Council of Nicwa, where the Medieval History takes up the 
tale. Incidentally, in these last and first volumes there is a 
certain amount of overlapping, for example, relating to the 
reforms of Diocletian, which is not without advantage. 

It is not possible here to discuss individual articles and it 
must suffice simply to name some of the principal contributors 
who form an international team. Indeed the majority of the 
authors are foreign and include Professor Alféldi of Budapest, 
Professor Bidez of Ghent, Professor Christensen of Copen- 
hagen, Professor Ensslin of Erlangen, Professor Halphen of 
Paris, Professors Lietzmann and Rodenwaldt of Berlin, 
Professors Nock and Rand of Harvard and Professor Oertel 
of Bonn. The British contributors include Professor N. H. 
Baynes, Professor Collingwood, Mr. H. Mattingly and Mr. 
S. N. Miller. The late Professor F. C. Burkitt’s two con- 
tributions, on Pagan Philosophy and the Christian Church 
and on the Christian Church in the East, have been revised 
and have received certain additions by Professor Creed. 
-The difficulties, and also possibilities, of reconstructing more 
adequately this period are indicated in an appendix on 
Sources by Professor Baynes and Mr. Mattingly. The latter, 
discussing the importance of numismatic evidence, points 
out that in a century “where the literary evidence is so 
broken” coinage is “ the only surviving continuous source 
for the period ” and still awaits its full exploitation. Finally, 
appreciative mention must be made of the valuable fifth 
volume of plates prepared by Mr. C. T. Seltman and which 
illustrates volumes XI and XII of the History. 
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It is useful to note the progress of two other Cambridge 
co-operative Histories which are planned on similar lines. Of 
the eight volumes of the Cambridge History of the British 
Empire six are now completed and include the three Dominion 
volumes, and two on India from 1497 to 1918. Three volumes 
have been planned to describe the growth of British expansion 
and imperial policy as a whole and to include the later history 
of the purely colonial dependencies : of these the first volume 
is already published and covers the period up to and including 
the American Revolution. The two Indian volumes form also 
part of the Cambridge History of India, which is planned in 
six volumes. The second now alone remains to be published 
and will deal with the period lasting from the downfall of the 
Caka and Pahlava empire in the middle of the first century 
A.D. up to the Muhammadan conquests. 


PAoLE RN VISAS” 


Salute to Youth! In the late summer of 1936 Audrey 
Harris, a young woman still under thirty, started out to 
visit Asia—that huge mass of land and conglomeration of 
peoples. The first part of her book, consisting of letters to 
her family, begins at Moscow where she took the Trans- 
Siberian line, third class, for Manchuria, thence Korea, 
Japan and China. The second part deals with her further 
travels in Northern India, and ends some sixteen months 
later with her re-entry into Europe (so-called) from Afghan- 
istan by way of Southern Russia. Far, far is Miss Harris 
removed from those tourists who view the East from the 
cocktail bar of a hotel in Malaya, or who spend their one day 
at Zanzibar playing golf. Travelling “ hard” is the keynote 
of the book, for she constantly eschewed comfortable meals, 
transport and sojourn. Apart from Heaven’s protection of 
the innocent, there seems no reason why she did not catch 
trachoma, typhoid and smallpox. As for wars and bandits, 
the years 1936-7, mercifully for her, and others, fell in the 
East between periods of turmoil. 

Miss Harris went forth partly to seek peace and poise, 
which she thought to find in Buddhism, that great religion 
with its healing mechanism of Escape. Like most of us, she 
no doubt had often felt dismayed at this churning welter of a 

* Eastern Visas. By Audrey Harris. Collins. 12s. 6d. Fully illustrated. 
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mill-stream which we call Life, and it is true that the West 
can learn much from the Orient. But perhaps she set out a 
little too prejudiced against Europe and all its ways. I some- 
times feel that we occidentals need a few more allowances 
made for us than we are apt to receive during the present 
filibustering days. Is it really nobler to float like jetsam 
unperturbed above the flood ; or should one submit to being 
polished and ground, like a pebble by the race? I fancy that 
only those who already know something of peace can further 
apprehend it ; and that Miss Harris found that, after all, she 
had taken it with her in her own soul—the peace which 
accepts and participates in struggle. 

In China she did well to seek the judgments of missionaries, 
they live too intimately with Chinese to be ignored ; and, as 
she discovered, the East mistrusts people who affect to 
depreciate religion. But British consuls, specially those “ up 
country,” also live in close and often affectionate touch with 
Chinese, and their opinions are worth hearing. Her im- 
patience with them was ill-considered. Hard-working Lega- 
tion officials would have been held rightly responsible if they 
had sanctioned journeys into a notoriously unsafe interior by 
any headstrong young woman of their nationality, who did 
not even speak the language. Within a year of her visit the 
alleged murder of a couple of Japanese on Chinese soil led to 
the pretext for the whole of the present terrible “‘ China 
Incident,” with its appalling repercussions on Chinese people. 
One fact, however, is gradually emerging from the books now 
being written by women travellers: namely, that a woman, 
specially when virginally-minded, is safer than a man in 
disturbed areas; for she is less likely to be feared as the 
forerunner of armies. 

I hope Miss Harris will forgive me when I admit to pre- 
ferring the second part of her book. First, because it is more 
grammatically and carefully written; second, because we 
have had several volumes of late from eager young intellec- 
tuals on their first encounter with the East, most of them 
writing, as she records of herself, “in a trance of ignorant 
elation.” Certainly this is better than ignorant belittlement, 
and it is also true that a fresh eye may discover anew features 
taken for granted by those accustomed to the eastern scene. 
Miss Harris, moreover, had the grace to prepare herself by 
reading some Chavannes, The Analects of Confucius, Florence 
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Ayscough’s Chinese Mirror. But when she attributes the 
present condition of Peking to China’s deep-seated orderli- 
ness, she could not know that until 1900, when the Boxers 
destroyed half the city in their attempt to capture the 
Legations, Peking was a shocking rabble of crowded huts, 
with narrow roads dotted with excruciating cesspools. I 
could have wished, too, that she had met and talked with 
many more Chinese in Peking besides her friend, Lin, the 
seller of embroideries. 

The chapters on Nepal and Sikkim confirm what one has 
read of those aloof and alluring states. Miss Harris’ final 
chapters on her crossing of the Oxus are of particular interest, 
and her experiences were probably unique, for few English- 
women have been hardy enough to travel in those parts. 

The book is an account of a gallant and extensive journey, 
made with commendable and sensitive sympathy for the 
inhabitants of the many lands visited. The numerous photo- 
graphs are excellent and attractive. 

Dorotuea Hoste. 


THE EMPEROR FREDERICK.* 


This new biography of the Emperor Frederick is occasioned 
by the fiftieth anniversary of his death. The author does not 
avail himself of any new sources but he shapes the material 
into a lively portrait, In 1888 were buried a whole genera- 
tion’s hopes that Germany’s inner development would in 
time more nearly approach to the English liberal spirit. And 
it is to that “ creative, optimistic, self-assured, productive, 
honest and humane” generation of Germans, who by the 
Emperor Frederick’s untimely death were unfortunately 
prevented from having a hand in directing the political fate 
of their country, that the author dedicates his book. In these 
days when the aims of both nations are so divergent, it 
reminds us of fifty years ago when both the spirit of the age 
and the personality of the future ruler gave promise, sadly 
unfulfilled, of a more parallel development, 

Crown Prince Frederick William’s generation was an 
optimistic one, with a firm belief in human progress, and 
although he was loyal to the Hohenzollern tradition, yet he 


* Kaiser Friedrich III. By Werner Richter. Eugen Rentsch Verlag Erlenbach. 
Zurich und Leipzig. 
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was loyal too to the constitution to which his father had 
sworn faith, and he disliked every form of violence and 
intolerance. He and the Crown Princess, Queen Victoria’s 
eldest daughter, who shared his interests and ideals, held 
themselves in politics to be the pupils of the Prince Consort 
and his adviser Stockmar. They were planning their own reign 
to be rather different from the present reign, overshadowed 
as it was by Bismarck’s autocratic rule. But posterity knows 
that things turned out otherwise. For Frederick III died a 
brief hundred days after the death of his father at the age of 
g1, and his and Victoria’s programme was never realised. 

The author is right to draw the contrast sharply between 
the promise of the first period of Frederick William’s life, 
when as the victor of Koeniggraetz and Worth, he became 
the most popular personality in Germany, and those later 
stagnant years when Bismarck shut him off from all political 
activities. The difference between Frederick William and 
Bismarck was fundamental, and could find no real compro- 
mise although there were several occasions of collaboration 
at critical junctures. We agree with the author in supposing 
that Frederick, if he had become Emperor as a healthy man 
would most certainly have parted with this Chancellor, as his 
successor, in actual fact, did in 1890. 

The aristocratic and military circles around William I 
had always been suspicious of the “liberal” and “ un- 
military ” Crown Prince and his English wife. But they did 
not dare to allow their suspicion to take an ‘aggressive form 
until they heard of the Crown Prince’s mortal illness. The 
author finds the open and violent attacks on the “ English- 
woman,” which now broke out, “ difficult to understand.” 
But were they not encouraged by Bismarck himself, as 
Busch’s diaries now show? I should like here just to mention 
an experience I had as a student in Berlin. Treitschke was 
lecturing on the attempts of Sophie Dorothea, wife of 
Frederick William I and daughter of George I of England, 
to bring Prussia and England closer together in spite of her 
husband, who cherished the idea of an Austrian alliance. 
And moved by his passionate hatred against everything 
English he called out : “ May we never again see a day when 
a Guelph female commits high treason from the Prussian 
throne.” The students applauded stormily. It is no doubt 
true that Victoria as an Englishwoman found much in the 
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Germany of William I that was distasteful to her, and she 
hoped for changes with her husband’s accession to the 
throne. Yet what she wrote to her mother the very day of 
Kaiser Frederick’s funeral was written in all faith and 
sincerity. She wrote: “ We love Germany, and wish to see 
her strong and great, not through the sword alone but in 
justice, culture, progress and freedom.” It might have been 
her husband himself writing these words. 

This humane Crown Prince battled for days and nights 
with his conscience before finally forcing himself as Regent 
to confirm the death sentence on the man who attempted 
his father’s life. And the father himself, still suffering great 
pain from the wound inflicted on him, thanked his son for 
freeing him from the necessity of carrying out this unhappy 
duty. It is interesting to remember this while bearing in 
mind how lightly the present régime in Germany holds 
human life. 


G. M. 


fee ROC Sr RIT IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.* 


This is a noble book. It traces the persistence throughout 
the ages of an indomitable note, a “ victorious strength,” in 
our great writers, never more finely expressed than by 
Wordsworth in his early sonnets. Although Professor 
Chambers’ choice of authors was determined by the fact of 
their having been subjects of his recent lectures or essays, they 
are linked by this spirit, while we are frequently reminded of 
others—such as Milton—to whom no special study is here 
devoted. It is impossible in a brief review to summarise the 
wealth of thought, learning and wit contained in the book, 
which will rank with its author’s Thomas More; it must be 
read, and to read it is not to “ escape” from our troubled 
world into one of romance ; it is to put on fortitude. 

Beginning with Bede, who “ preserved the continuity of 
civilisation ”? and revered “ self-denial and heroism,” Pro- 
fessor Chambers next discusses the Beowulf epic, which 
“consecrated valour,” and forecast the character of the 
medieval Knight. In the essay following, we are warned 


* Man’s Unconquerable Mind. Studies of English Authors from Bede to A. E. 
Housman and W. P. Ker. By Professor R. W. Chambers. Jonathan Cape. 1939. 158. 
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against overrating the general “tendencies” and “in- 
fluences ” of any age and undervaluing the part played by its 
great men. An exposition of Piers Plowman forms an impor- 
tant section of the book, and will be valued both by scholars 
(especially as to the textual notes), and by the many of us 
who have but a rudimentary acquaintance with “ the English 
counterpart of the Divina Commedia,” conceived, in English 
fashion, 


on a May morning on Malvern hills. 


Dating from about 1362, “it reflects the ideals of an 
England not yet rent by divisions . . . in its broad appeal [it] 
is the most thoroughly English of all our religious poems.” 
The difficulties it presents to modern readers are admitted, 
but Langland is defended from the charge of pessimism or 
narrowness ; he, too, strikes the indomitable note, and shows 
a wide sympathy, as in his vision of Christ the Judge coming 
in mercy to 


have out of hell all men’s souls— 


contrasted with the usual medieval terrors of the Doom. 
More (our author’s hero par excellence) and Tyndale, sincere 
and strong in literature as in life, are treated with deep under- 
standing. Then follow three weighty Shakespearian chap- 
ters. In a critical discussion of the question whether the poet 
contributed three MS. pages to the play Sir Thomas More, the 
Professor considers this proved by the handwriting, and by 
similarity in ideas and imagery to passages admittedly 
Shakespearian. His judgment has been since confirmed by 
that of Dr. Flower, Deputy Keeper of the British Museum 
MSS. From a comparison of his plays of different periods, he 
lays the ghost of a mythical Shakespeare passing through a 
stage of disgust and dejection (associated with the fall of 
Essex and Jacobean decadence), followed by recovery. 
Measure for Measure (1604) is chosen for detailed examina- 
tion of its alleged “cynicism,” and an eloquent, if perhaps not 
entirely convincing plea is put forward in its defence and in 
that of the Du‘se and Isabella, In this, as in all his plays, 
Shakespeare “‘ shows a belief in forgiveness as the virtue by 
which human goodness draws nearest to the divine.” 
_ In Byron the indomitable quality is again seen: this, with 
his sincerity and humanity, his “ volcanic instinct for justice,” 
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is shown to have made special appeal to Ruskin and others. 
Professor Chambers concludes with a filial tribute to Uni- 
versity College and with intimate appreciations of three of 
his colleagues there—Arthur Platt, A. E. Housman and W. P. 
Ker; the last, as the great exponent of the heroic Scandin- 
avian sagas, fitly brings the list up to date. 

E..G_-5. 


UNDYING FIRE.* 


It is not long since a witty, but by no means wise, person 
wrote to the effect that the Turks abandoned a barbarous, 
outworn, unreadable script, at the very time when the Irish 
decided to resurrect and adopt one; and since that which is 
light floats, this witticism remained uppermost in men’s minds 
and they were wont to repeat it when, on visiting the Irish 
Free State, they were confronted by the unfamiliar, “ oriental- 
looking ” Gaelic characters on railway stations and on street 
signs, in post offices and on public notices. It would appear 
that the Irish are indeed a nation of madmen who, having 
freed themselves from a political bondage, have deliberately 
bound themselves in the chains of linguistic serfdom: have 
erected an impenetrable fence of isolationism about the 
Emerald Isle: have elected themselves as foreigners to all 
the world: have made commercial intercourse difficult, and 
cultural reciprocity nigh impossible: but Desmond Ryan’s 
new book* puts a very different complexion on all this. 

In August 1630 the Four Masters, Michael O’Clery, Far- 
fassa O’Mulconry, Peregrine O’Clery, and Peregrine O’Duige- 
nan, “ men of consummate learning in the antiquities of the 
country and of approved faith, four most eminent Masters in 
antiquarian lore,” finished the great task of setting in writing 
an account of the history and culture of old Ireland, from the 
earliest times to the day of that disastrous defeat at Kinsale ; 
and since that time the torch of learning has been handed on 
from minority to minority, from passionate-souled individual 
to passionate-souled individual, till to-day, as a condign re- 
ward of this tenacity of purpose, every town and village in 
the Free State has flung off its Anglo-Saxon mask and revealed 
its Gaelic lineaments. Mr. Ryan very ably traces the tortuous 
course of this conservationist stream, which is sometimes 

“The Sword of Light. Barker. 12s. 6d. 
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almost lost under a thick scum of questionable politics floating 
upon its surface, sometimes all but dried up under the blazing, 
unhealthy heat of religious controversy, and which again 
becomes indistinguishable from the bog of indifference 
through which it percolates, 

Turlough O’Carolan was the last of the bards to ride 
through Ireland, and, harp in hand, sing of the heroes of old. 
After his time the Gaelic was “‘ absconded ” like a charge upon 
a too complicated Coat of Arms; till at length came James 
Macpherson who, with his famous “ forgery ” Ossian, stirred 
up so lively a literary dispute that Dr. Johnson bought a 
cudgel to settle the matter. Delicate Miss Charlotte Brooke 
modestly ‘‘ set down from the lips of the peasantry ” and 
conventionally translated love songs and tales into formal 
English verse ; but the absconded charge was, all the while, 
brilliant in its heraldic hues. Philip Barron, a romantic 
figure who, like a prophet of old, seems to have ascended into 
heaven, there being no record of his death, fought for the 
antique culture and tongue and mentions in his magazine, 
Ancient Ireland (1835), “ I have myself known instances where 
a farmer paid a person 17s. for transcribing for him a small 
Irish prayer book”; and again: ‘ A labourer gave his work 
for an entire season, without asking a penny wages, but 
merely on condition that the farmer who hired him should 
teach him Irish.” 

The long and bitter struggle bears fruit to-day ; and though 
those of the peasantry who proudly boast that they had the 
Gaelic from the cradle, complain that they cannot understand 
a word of the language as taught in the schools ; though the 
enthusiastic teachers in those very schools complain that the 
children speak nothing but English at home, a brave, bi- 
lingual Ireland is in the making. The young men who wear in 
their buttonholes the little metal circular badge of the Gaelic 
speaker are the conscious proud possessors of an ancient 
treasure which they will never permit to die of indifference, 
nor yet allow to be killed by a new tyranny: and all who 
wish to understand the spirit of this modern Ireland, and all 
who choose to regard her recent ascent into nationhood as 
sheer bolshevism, should read Mr. Ryan’s book, for the mystic 
Sword of Light illumines the pages and the shadow of anti- 
Irish prejudice leaps to the rear. 


Jutian FRANKLYN, 
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Professor C. H. McIlwain has gathered together in Constitutionalism 
and the Changing World* a selection of fifteen papers which cover a 
wide variety of topics though all in some measure linked with the 
history and problems of constitutional government. The nature of 
sovereignty is discussed in several papers from historical and analytical 
angles and the author’s criticism of the Austinian theory outlined. 
Professor McIlwain has included an appreciation of Philip Hunton and 
his Treatise of Monarchies published in 1643, with its theory of a limited 
““mixed monarchy.” He urges a wider recognition of Hunton for his 
analysis of the Constitution existing in 1640, for the intrinsic merit of 
his political theory compared with those of Hobbes and Finer and for 
the close parallel between his “ political formula” and the practice of 
government after the Revolution Settlement. One of two essays on 
Magna Carta contains an analysis of the famous Chapter 39 subject 
to an Additional Note which expresses a modification of the author’s 
view in the light of research since this paper was first published in 
January 1914. These two articles incidentally summarise the principal 
different interpretations which have been given to the clause. Other 
papers relate more directly to American constitutional development 
and principles and also touch generally upon the fundamental differ- 
ences which separate liberal constitutionalism and the totalitarian 
system. 

+ * * * * 

The English Miss, To-day and Yesterday,t by Miss A. C. Percival, is 
an interesting survey of the history of women’s education during the 
past century and aims at showing in particular the change of ideals in 
the education of girls and the subsequent growth of new types of schools. 
The material has been collected from many sources, including novels 
and memoirs, biographies of the pioneer women, Reports of the Royal 
Commissions and the Board of Education. The one danger of 
deducting historical fact from contemporary novels lies in the difficulty 
of gauging the exact depth of the author’s personal bias. The novels of 
social life from Jane Austen to Charlotte Yonge perhaps rightly placed 
governesses and schools on a low level, but on the other hand future 
historians will receive poor impressions of many good schools of to-day 
if viewed from the works of contemporary novelists. The early chapters 
of the book are particularly interesting in showing the very different 
ideals and theories of girls’ education in the first part of the century, 
and the resulting difficulties in the way of progress. Improvement 
meant more than better teaching, for it required a new outlook on 
social life and different ideals for daughters on the part of the older 
generation. The difficulties which the pioneer women had to overcome 
in order to obtain the benefits which the present generation receive as a 
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matter of course are clearly shown and should not be forgotten. The 
work of Miss Buss and Miss Beale, the Girls’ Public Day School Trust, 
and others, and “the Assault on the Universities,” as Miss Percival 
aptly terms it, has had an effect even more far-reaching than could have 
been imagined fifty years ago. In addition to the chapters on the High 
School and Public Schools, some account is given of convent and Non- 
conformist schools, and of Scottish education. The chapter on Primary 
Education so far as it deals with elementary schools seems somewhat 
out of place in a survey of this type; in any case it is too big a subject 
for compression into three-quarters of a chapter. One curious omission 
in this very interesting history is the lack of reference to either St. 
Hilda’s, Oxford, or to the Society of Oxford Home Students. 


* * * * * 


The latest addition to The Face of England series is an attractive 
appreciation of East Anglia* by Miss Doreen Wallace, who writes with 
a deep knowledge and understanding of the Eastern Counties, deemed 
here to include “ everything east of the Great North Road,” and as 
far north as Boston. Miss Wallace emphasises the “ immense variety 
of scene” in this area of England so commonly misunderstood and 
condemned out of hand as dull and flat. This book should certainly 
assist in dispelling such ignorance, and in indicating the intrinsic 
beauties and peculiar characteristics of its countryside and the wealth 
of ancient architecture. Those who know East Anglia will be especially 
interested in, if not always agreeing with, Miss Wallace’s comments 
on particular places. Essentially a book of the country, it passes very 
scantily over the larger towns: Cambridge receives less than a page. 
Out of her long experience the author has something to say of the 
characteristics of the local people, of local farming and of flora and 
fauna. The volume is illustrated by 158 photographs and sketches, 
which alone make the book worth having, apart from its excellent text. 


* * * * * 


Mr. S. P. B. Mais has compiled a short sketch of the growth and 
achievements of the London County Council in Fifty Years of the 
L.C.C.} It is a crisply written, appreciative account, full of facts and 
figures and amply illustrated with photographs and drawings. Un- 
fortunately, however, the reader’s pleasure is much reduced by the 
author’s extensive use of the single-sentence paragraph which should 
remain, if at all, confined to popular journalism. 


* Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 
{ Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 


